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PREFACE 


BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


Ir is a thoroughly mistaken idea, to believe that 
Fancy Tales are drolleries invented only to lull 
children asleep, and not fit to entertain the 
more enlightened public. The mind, as well as 
the stomach, requires variety and change, to 
prevent satiety and disgust. The plodding 
merchant, the calculating politician, the subtle 
lawyer, the serious judge, the problem-crammed 
mathematician, and even the dogmatic divine, 
need an occasional relaxation of the mind, which 
they find in light literature. There is certainly 
no want of novels—historical, sentimental, ro- 
mantical, nautical, philosophical, political, or any 
other sort; the difficulty is only in the choice. 
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Nor is there a want of novel-writers ; of all the 
branches of literature this is the most prolific, 
for the taste of the public lies that way: but 
although some of the living novel-writers are 
authors of the highest merit, and their dishes 
are such as to satisfy even the most dainty, the 
reader might find himself at last in the pre- 
dicament of the gourmand —‘“ Towours des 
perdriz.” 

It may be pleasant sometimes to weep over 
the misfortunes of a tender and sentimental hero, 
like Grandison, Werther, or La Nouvelle Heloise; 
but the continual sight of misfortunes of the 
heart will, it is to be feared, have the effect of 
over-exciting or of blunting the feelings. Why 
not, therefore, let the heart for a short time 
repose—have a refreshing peep into the magic 
lanthorn, to see the figures on the wall, and 
allow fancy a free scope? Whatever the learned 
doctors may say, Fancy is the dearest boon-com- 
panion of the human mind, from the first deve- 
lopement of the soul in its infantine shell till the 
blight of its energies in the shrivelled-up body 
of old age. The child, whether brought up at 
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the road-side cottage or in the castellated mansion, 
will abandon its dearest plaything—the hoop, 
the top, the wooden horse, the doll,or the drum— 
to come and listen to the story of Jack the 
Giant-killer or Mother Hubbard. The soldier 
sitting near the watch fire will forget the fatigues 
of the march, to listen, on the shores of the Ebro, 
to the Tales of the Alhambra, or, on the borders 
of the Ganges, to the genial tales of the Arabian 
Nights. The sailor will give his grog to listen 
to the elder and more weather-beaten tar relating 
his meeting with the phantom ship or the ghost 
of the Red Rover. But not those primitive minds 
alone are fond of the wonderful and preternatural ; 
for many a debating senator, and grey-headed 
savant, will peruse with pleasure works upon 
animal magnetism and other wonderful inventions 
of the age; and Morrison’s pills, Holloway’s 
ointments, and Major Beniowski’s phrenotypics, 
will always find purchasers. Even the sober 
Times, knowing the taste of the public, occa- 
sionally indulges in the wonderful, and devotes a 
few columns to the last travels of the sea-serpent. 
The propensity for the supernatural is deeply 
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imbedded in our souls. The human mind is not 
always satisfied with the real; its boundless 
activity passes from realities into the domain of 
hypothetic possibilities. Thus each nation has 
its fancy stories, which, if they form not part of 
its literature, are at least traditional in the 
mouths of the million; and, sooner or later, a 
man of talent will be found who, working in the 
large field of literature, will find some as yet 
uncultivated corner, and devote it entirely to 
popular fancy tales. This is what Muszeus has 
done in Germany, and which has made his name 
as immortal as the language. 

In popular fancy tales the national character 
can be as easily traced as in the mechanical 
works of art of a nation. Thus, richness of 
. Invention, luxuriance, and surfeit in strange de- 
corations, distinguish the Eastern fabrics as well 
ag the Eastern tales. Carelessness in elaborating, 
lightness and. shallowness in the fundamental 
parts, with a certain gase and grace, are to be 
traced m the French manufactures, as well as in 
their Contes des Fées. System, harmony, and 
solid composition, are the marks of German 
implements and of German poetry. 
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One of the greatest merits of Musseus’s tales 
is, that they are neither borrowed from other 
nations, nor creations of his own invention; but 
are, without exception, purely German traditions, 
which have been transmitted from the great 
grandfather to the great grandson. 

This is the third volume of Museeus’s Fancy 
Tales, which I here offer to the public. The 
success of the two former volumes allows me 
to hope that this will meet with a similar 
favour. The more so, as Libussa is one of the 
best of Muszeus’s tales, and may be called an 
historical fancy tale, being, as may be seen by 
the notes which I have added, strictly historical- 
The historiographer of the Bohemian history, 
Dubravius, describes the persons of Krokus, 
Libussa, Therba, Bela, and Primislas, just as 
Museus gives them. Libussa’s speech, when 
compelled to choose a consort, is a verbal trans- 
lation from the Latin history of Dubravius. So 
that by reading this tale the reader will be 
transplanted into the country which has given 
birth to Ziska, Huss, and Wallenstein, at a time 
when the Bohemian people were yet in the cradle 
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of civilization. Their manners and customs are 
well sketched; and the tale may therefore instruct, 
whilst the wonderful flights of fancy and easy style 
may amuse. If so, I shall have every reason to 
congratulate myself for having brought it before 
the English public ; for trite, but still true, is the 
maxim— 


* Omne tulit punctum, qui miscuit utile dulci.” 


THE TRANSLATOR. 


LIFE OF MUSAXUS. 


Muszus was born at Jena, in 1735. His father 
was provincial judge in that town, and afterwards 
councillor and mayor in Eisenach. ‘The uncle of 
young Museus, who was general ecclesiastical 
superintendent (equivalent to the rank of a bishop 
in England), took the promising youth at the age 
of nine years into his house, where he treated him 
as a son during ten years. 

At the age of nineteen John Charles A. Muszus 
went to the university of Jena, where he remained 
three years and a half, during which time he took 
his degrees, and shortly afterwards became member 
of the German Society,—no small distinction at 
that time for a young man. He then returned to 
Kisenach to his father, where he preached with 
considerable success, in the expectation of obtaining 
a living, which was soon offered to him at a village 
called Pfarrwitz ; where, however, the inhabitants 
objected to him, having heard that he had danced 
on several occasions. This disgusted him with the 
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profession of an ecclesiastic, and he gave up alto- 
gether the idea of becoming a clergyman. In 1763 
he became Master of the Pages at the court of 
Weimar, where he remained seven years, and after- 
wards obtained a professorship at the college of 
Weimar. There he married a young lady, Juliana 
Kruger, by whom he had two sons. 

The famous German poet Wieland was an inti- 
mate friend of his ; and the dramatic writer Augus- 
tus von Kotzebue, who was his pupil, has written 
his biography, and published a volume of his post- 
humous miscellaneous writings. In speaking of the 
kindness of his heart and temper, Kotzebue says, 
*‘ Weep, ye that have known Muszus, for he is no 
more ; and weep, ye also that have not known hin, 
for not having known the man,—unique in his 
kindness of heart, in his philanthropy, and good 
temper.” As a farther proof of his excellence in 
private life, Kotzebue says, ‘‘ He wrote satires, 
and had no enemies; he was esteemed by his 
superiors, and beloved by his inferiors.” 

Among his first writings was “ Grandison the 
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Second ;” a parody of the Grandison of Richardson, 
replete with vivid satire. It was reprinted in 1787, 
‘The rage which Lavater’s system had excited in 
Germany, gave occasion to his ‘ Physiognomical 


Travels,” which had the greatest success. In 1782 
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he first published his popular “ Fancy Tales,” 
which made his name immortal. Afterwards he 
published *“ The Apparitions of Friend Heins,” in 
1786. He also published “ The Gardener’s 
Daughter,” a comic opera; ‘“ The Four Degrees 
of Human Age,” a prelude, with music; besides 
several satires, poems, and critical essays. He 
commenced a new collection of Tales, under the 
title of “* Ostrich Feathers,” when, after the pub- 
lication of the first volume, he suddenly died, 
October the 28th, 1787, at the age of fifty-two, 
of a disease which is very rare,—the polypus of 
the heart. 

At the latter end of his life he had purchased 
a country-seat on the Altenberg, near Weimar, 
which the Duchess Amelia of Saxe Weimar, the 
great patroness of authors, and herself a poet, had 
furnished for him. 

An unknown hand has erected a monument to 
him in the cemetery of Weimar, simple as was 
his life, but full of taste. A similar monument in 
bas-relief was erected to his memory by his friends 
in the church of St. Jacob: an urn upon an open 
book, with the inscription, “To tHe ImmorTAL 
Musus,”’ | 
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In the depths of the Bohemian forest, which 
formerly extended far and wide into the country, 
and of which now but the shadow remains, lived 
in times of yore a spiritual little nation, light- 
shunning, aérial, incorporeal, and of a more refined 
nature than clay-formed mankind, and therefore 
imperceptible to their coarser senses, though half 
visible at moonlight to the more refined; well 
known to the pocts under the name of Dryads, 
and to the ancient bards under that of Elves.‘?) 
From time immemorial their abode had been 
undisturbed, till all at onee the forest resounded 
with warlike tumult. Duke Czech,‘3) from 
Hungary, had invaded the mountains with his 
Sclavonian hordes, to seek a new abode in these 
inhospitable regions. The beautiful inhabitants 
of the venerable oaks, of the rocks, of the cliffs, 
of the grottoes, and of the rushes in the ponds 
and pools, fled before the clashing of arms and the 
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neighing of war-horses; even the violent Erl- 
King 4) took alarm, and removed his seat to a 
more distant wilderness. One only of the Elves . 
could not resolve upon separating from her 
favourite oak; and when the forest was cut down 
here and there, to make room for arable land, 
she alone had courage enough to defend her tree 
against the new-comers, and chose its very sum- 
mit for her residence. 

Among the retinue of the Duke there was a 
squire, by name Krokus,(5) full of spirit and 
mettle, strong and well knit, and of gentle 
accomplishments, to whose care the duke’s 
favourite horses were confided. He often drove 
them far into the forest to graze, and sometimes 
reposed under the oak which the Elf inhabited. 
She saw the stranger with gladness; and when at 
night he slumbered at the foot of the tree, she 
whispered pleasant dreams into his ear, announced 
to him in significant images the events of the 
coming day, or if one of the horses had gone 
astray, and he had lost its track and fallen asleep 
full of anxiety about it, he saw in his dream the 
marks of the secret path which led to the place 
where the stray horse was grazing. 

The new settlers extended daily their sphere 
of activity, and thus approached nearer and 
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nearer to the habitation of the Elf, whose gift 
of divination told her that an inimical axe would 
soon threaten her life-tree. Thereupon she de- 
cided on making her guest acquainted with her 
trouble. | 

One pleasant summer’s evening, Krokus, hav- 
ing driven his horses by moonlight later than 
usual into the inclosure, was hastening to his 
place of rest under the towering oak. His way 
led round a well-stocked fish-pond, in the silvery 
waves of which the golden moon-sickel was 
brilliantly reflected in a conical form. Beyond 
the slimy part of the pond on the opposite bank, 
near the oak, he perceived a female form, which 
seemed to be taking a walk in the refreshing 
evening air. The apparition startled the young 
warrior. ‘ Whence this maid,” he thought to 
himself, ‘ thus alone in the wilderness at this 
time of the evening, far past twilight?’ The 
adventure, however, was such as to be rather 
attractive for a young man than repulsive. In 
order to investigate the case, he redoubled his 
steps, without losing sight of the object which 
had invited his attention, and he soon arrived at 
the place near the oak where he had first espied 
her. Now it seemed to him as if what he saw was 
more of a shadow than a substance: and as he 
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stood thus wondering, a cold shiver ran through 
his frame, but he heard a soft voice thus address- 
ing him: “ Approach, dear stranger ; do not fear. 
I am not a phantom, nor a deceiving shadow; I 
am the Elf of this forest—the inhabitant of the 
oak under the thickly leaved branches of which 
thou hast frequently reposed. I have often 
rocked thee into sweet and pleasant dreams, and 
predicted to thee coming events; and when a 
mare or a colt have gone astray, I showed thee 
the place where thou couldst find it. Repay that 
favour by a reciprocal service, which [ now ask of 
thee. Be the protector of this tree, which has so 
often screened thee from the heat of the sun and 
from the rain, and stop the murderous hatchet of 
thy brethren who devastate the forest, so that 
they may not touch its venerable trunk.” 

The young warrior having again become bold | 
by this soft speech, answered thus :—‘‘ Goddess 
or mortal, whoever thou be, ask of me whatever 
thou wishest, and if I can perform it, I will do so. 
But I am only an insignificant person among the 
people of my master, the servant of the Duke. 
If he says to me, to-day or to-morrow, Go to this 
or to that pasture ground, how shall I take care 
of thy tree in the distant forest ’ However, if 
thou orderest it, I will renounce the service of 
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my prince, I will live in the shadow of thy oak, 
and guard it throughout my life.” 

‘“ Do so,” said the Elf; “‘ thou shalt not repent 
it.” Thereupon she disappeared, and the top of 
the tree moved slightly, as if a soft evening 
breeze had stirred the leaves. 

Krokus stood for some time rooted to the 
ground, enraptured with the heavenly form which 
had appeared to him. So tender a being, of such 
slender figure and noble bearing, he had never 
seen amongst the short-waisted lasses of Scla- 
vonia. At length he stretched himself upon the 
downy moss, yet sleep did not visit his eyes. 
The rising sun still found him in the giddiness of 
sweet emotions, which were as strange and new 
to him as the first rays of light to the newly 
opened eyes of the blind-born. Early in the 
morning he hastened to the ducal abode, asked 
for his discharge, packed up his arms and mili- 
tary trappings, and marched, with his head full 
of ardent fancies and his back of luggage, with 
rapid steps towards his sylvan hermitage. 

In the meantime an artificer belonging to his 
people, and by trade a miller, had, during his 
absence, chosen the trunk of his oak, which was 
healthy and straight, for an axle-tree to the 
wheel of his mill, and had gone with his men to 
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fell it. The faint-hearted Elf sighed as the 
voracious saw with its teeth of steel began to 
nibble at the foundation of her dwelling. 
Anxiously she looked round from the top of 
her tree for her faithful champion; still her 
quick-sightedness could nowhere discover him, 
and the consternation which had seized upon 
her made the power of foresight which she pos- 
sessed so ineffective that she was as little able 
to decipher her impending fate as the sons of 
Adsculapius,‘S) with their famous prognosis, are 
able to advise themselves when death knocks 
at their own door. | 

Krokus, however, was approaching, and 
already so near the scene of this sad catas- 
trophe, that the noise of the grating saw 
resounded in his ears. This din in the forest 
did not seem to him of good omen; he accele- 
rated his pace, and a single glance rendered him 
sensible of the impending destruction of the tree 
confided to his protection. Like a frantic mad- 
man, he attacked the woodcutters with lance 
and drawn sword, and drove them from their 
work. They beheld in him a mountain-goblin, 
and fled in the greatest consternation. Fortu- 
nately the wound which the tree had received 
was yet easy to be cured, and the scar disap- 
peared in a few summers. 
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In the evening, at, his leisure hour, after 
having chosen the place for his future abode, 
and measured the space for a small garden, he 
was revolving once more in his thoughts the whole 
plan of his hermitage, where he intended to 
pass his days in retirement, separated from all 
society, in the service of a shadowy companion 
who seemed to have little more reality than a 
calendar saint which a pious friar selects for 
his spiritual love; when the Elf appeared to him 
on the banks of the pond, and thus addressed 
him with a graceful gesture :— 

“Thanks to thee, dear stranger, for having 
prevented the violent hands of thy brethren 
from felling that tree to which my life is tied 
by sisterly bonds; for thou must know, that 
Nature, which has favoured our race with many 
talents and gifts, has however united the fate 
of our lives with the growth and duration of 
the oak. It is through us that this king of the 
forest towers above the other trees and shrubs; 
we promote the circulation of its sap through 
the stem and branches, to give it strength to 
combat with the storm, and to resist through 
many ages the power of all-destroying time. 
In return, our life is dependent on their’s: if the 
oak decays to which fate has linked our lot, we 
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also decay ; and if it dies, we also die, and sleep, 
like mortals, a sort of death-sleep, till, by the 
eterna! circumvolution of all thmgs, through 
chance or some secret disposition of Nature, our 
being is again coupled with a new germ, which, 
by means of our vivifying power, in the course 
of time again becomes a powerful tree, and thus 
allows us to enjoy anew the pleasures of life. 
From this thou mayest gather, what service thou 
hast rendered to me by thy prowess, and what 
gratitude | owe thee. Ask now the reward of 
thy noble deed; tell me the secret wish of thy 
heart, and it shall be immediately granted.” 

Krokus was silent. The presence of the charm- 
ing Elf had made more impression upon him than 
her speech, which he but partly understood. She 
saw his embarrassment; and, in order to relieve 
it, she took a withered reed from the side of the 
pond, broke rt into three parts, and said, ‘“ Choose 
one of these three hulls, or take one without 
choosing. In the first thou wilt find honour 
and glory; in the second, riches and their wise 
enjoyment; in the third, happiness in love. 

The young man cast down his eyes, and 
answered, “Daughter of heaven, if thou wilt 
grant me the wish of my heart, know, that it is 
not inclosed in either of these three hulls which 
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thou offerest me. My heart wishes for a higher 
reward. What is honour, but the tinder of 
pride ? what are riches, but the root of avarice ! 
what is love, but the lure of the passions, to 
ensnare the noble freedom of the heart? Grant 
me my wish, to repose in the shade of thy oak 
from the fatigues of the campaign, to hear from 
thy sweet lips the precepts of wisdom, and to be 
enabled to decipher the secrets of the future.” 

“Thy request,” answered the Elf, “is of great 
import, but so are the services thou hast rendered 
me. Be it, then, as thou wishest. The bandage 
shall disappear from before thy corporeal eyes, 
that thou mayest be enabled to view the secrets 
of concealed wisdom. Enjoying the fruit, take 
also the shell. For the wise man is also an 
honoured man; he alone is rich, for he wishes 
for no more than he wants; and he tastes the 
nectar of love without poisoning it with impure 
dips.” Saying this, she once more gave him the 
three hulls, and departed. 

The young hermit prepared his bed of moss 
under the oak, highly satisfied with the reception 
the Elf had given him. Sleep overtook him 
immediately ; pleasant morning dreams hovered 
round his head and filled his imagination with 
happy forebodings. 
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On awaking, he began joyfully his work. He 
built a commodious hermitage; he digged his 
garden, and planted roses and lilies, with other 
odoriferous flowers and plants, not forgeting 
cabbages and kitchen herbs, and various fruit- 
trees. 

The Elf never failed to visit him in the evening 
at twilight, and rejoiced with him on the results 
of his industry. She walked with him, hand in 
hand, along the banks of the pond, where the 
easily moved reed lisped to them through the 
evening breeze a sweet serenade. She instruct- 
ed her attentive pupil in the secrets of nature ; 
taught him the origin and essence of things, and 
made him acquainted with their natural and magic 
properties and effects ; and thus transformed the 
rude warrior into a thinker and philosopher. 

In proportion as the feelings and sentiments 
of the young man became refined through his 
intercourse with this beautiful shadowy being, 
the tender form of the Elf seemed to condense 
and gain more consistence. Her bosom received 
warmth and life; her hazel eyes shot fire; and 
she seemed to have taken, with the form of a 
young girl, the feelings also of a blooming and 
lovely maiden. These confidential evening walks 
had the usual effect. After some months acquaint- 
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ance, Krokus found himself in love, and beloved, 
and had that success which was promised to him 
with the third hull; nor did he regret being de- 
prived, through the allurements of love, of the 
freedom of the heart. Although the nuptials of 
the tender pair were private, they were performed 
with as much pleasure as the most gorgeous 
wedding. 

The Elf presented her husband, in the course 
of time, with three daughters. The enraptured 
father called the first-born Bela—the second, 
Therba—and: the youngest, Libussa. They all 
resembled fairies in beauty; and although they 
were not formed of so fine a matter as their 
mother, still their bodily structure was far more 
refined than the coarser clay of their father. 
Besides, they were free from all the infirmities of 
childhood, as measles, hooping-cough, scarlet 
fever, &c. Nor did they want leading-strings, 
for after nine days they ran about like partridges; 
and as they grew up, they manifested all the 
talents of their mother, could discover secret 
things, and foretell the future. 

Krokus also, in time, obtained a decent know- 
ledge of these things. When the wolves had 
dispersed the flocks through the forest, and the 
shepherds searched in vain for their lost sheep 
and cattle,—when the wood-cutters missed a 
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hatchet or an axe, they came to Krokus for advice, 
who told them where to look for the lost things. 
When a wicked neighbour had stolen something 
from the common property, or had broken into a 
neighbour’s house and robbed or killed the land- 
lord, and nobody could guess who was the crimi- 
nal, they went for counsel to the sage Krokus. 
‘He assembled them in an open field, made them 
form a circle, then stepping into the middle, 
bowled the never-missing sieve,‘7) which invari- 
ably detected the culprit. Thus his reputation 
spread all over Bohemia; and whoever had a 
case or business of consequence, went to the 
wise man to ask his opinion about the issue. 
The invalid and the sick also came to him to 
be cured; even diseased cattle were brought 
to him, for he understood as well how to cure 
them by his own shadow as did the famous St. 
Martin of Schierbach.(8) |The concourse of 
people which came to visit him augmented daily, 
as if Apollo’s tripod ‘9) had been transplanted 
into the Bohemian forest; and although Krokus 
gave advice gratis to the sick, the diseased, and 
the care-worn, still the ‘treasure of his secret — 
_ wisdom brought him large interest and great 
gain, for the people came with presents and 
donations, and overwhelmed him with proofs 
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of their goodwill. It was he who first revealed 
the secret of gold-washing from the sands of 
the river Elbe, and received tithe from every 
gold-fisher. In this way his property and pos- 
sessions accumulated. He built fortified castles 
and palaces; had large herds of cattle, fruitful 
tracts of land, fields,.and meadows; and found 
himself insensibly in the possession of that wealth 
which the liberal Elf had promised him with the 
second hull. 

One beautiful summer evening, when Krokus 
was returning, with several of his horsemen, from 
an excursion into the plain, where he had, upon 
the demand of the litigating parties, amicably 
settled a boundary quarrel between two com- 
munities, he perceived his spouse on the banks 
of the fish-pond, in the same place where she 
had first appeared to him. She made him a sign 
with her hand; he therefore dismissed his ser- 
vants, and hastened to embrace her. She 
received him, as usual, most affectionately ; but 
her heart was sad and oppressed, and from her 
eyes dropped ethereal tears, so transparent and 
volatile, that in falling they were absorbed by 
the air without ever reaching the ground. 
Krokus was greatly alarmed at the sight, for 
he had never before seen the eyes of his spouse 
otherwise than radiant with youthful mirth. 
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‘“ What ails thee, beloved of my heart?” said 
he; “ dark presentiments torment my soul. 
Say, what is the meaning of these tears?” 

The Elf sighed, leant her sorrowful head 
against his shoulder, and thus spoke: “ Dear 
husband, during thy absence I have read in the 
book of fate, that an unfortunate destiny awaits 
the tree of my life: I must part from thee for, 
ever. Follow me into the palace, that I may 
bless my little ones, for we shall meet no more.” 

“QO, beloved one!” exclaimed Krokus; “banish 
these sorrowful thoughts! What misfortune can 
menace your tree? Is it not strong and sound 
in stem and root? Look at its fresh branches, 
how they spread, laden with leaves and fruit, 
and its top towers towards heaven. As long as 
this arm can move, I will protect it against any 
offender who may dare to damage its trunk.” 

“A powerless protection that of a mortal 
arm,” she replied. ‘ An ant may oppose an 
ant; a fly may oppose a fly; and an earthworm 
can only oppose an earthworm. But what can 
even the most powerful among you do against 
the workings of Nature, or the inevitable 
decrees of Fate ? Terrestrial kings may 
overturn comparative mole - hills, which they 
eall castles and forts; but the smallest breath 
of air defies their power, and, in spite of their 
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commands, blow8 where it chooses. Thou hast 
formerly protected this tree against the violence 
of man; but can you prevent the storm from 
despoiling it of its leaves? or when a hidden 
worm gnaws in its marrow, can you take it out 
and crush it.” 

Thus conversing, the loving pair arrived at 
their palace. The slender young ladies came 
jumping joyfully to meet their mother, as was 
their wont; they gave an account of their day’s 
work, and brought their embroidery and needle- 
work as a proof of their skilful application. 
But this time the hour of domestic bliss was 
joyless. They soon perceived that in the face 
of their father traces of deep sorrow were en- 
graved, and it was with sympathizing grief that 
they saw their mother’s tears, without venturing 
to ask for the cause. The mother gave them 
much good advice and exhortation, but her 
speech resembled the song of the swan, as if she 
wished to give her blessing to the world. She 
remained with her beloved till the morning star 
appeared in the heavens; then she embraced her 
husband and children with melancholy tender- 
ness, and returned with the dawn by the secret 
little gate to her tree, leaving her beloved ones 
to oppressive forebodings. 
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At the rising of the sun Nature seemed wrapt 
in an ominous calm. The brilliant orb, radiant 
- for some time, became slowly obscured by sombre 
and heavy clouds. The day was sultry, and the 
whole atmosphere electric. Distant thunders 
roared above the forest, and the many-voiced 
echo mournfully resounded those awful noises. 
At noon a notched flash of lightning descended 
upon the venerable oak, shivered in a twinkling 
with irresistible force both trunk and branches, 
and sent the splinters far into the forest. When 
this was reported to Krokus, he tore his dress, 
went out with his three daughters to mourn over 
the life-tree of his spouse, and collected the 
splinters, to keep them as the most precious 
relics. From that day the Elf was never again 
seen. 

In a few years the tender young ladies grew 
up; their maidenly beauty expanded like the 
bud of a rose-tree, and the rumour of their 
beauty spread all over the country. The most 
noble of the youth of the land came to visit 
father Krokus under pretence of asking his 
advice, but in reality to see with their own eyes 
those marvels of beauty. The sisters lived 
together on the best terms possible, and in the © 
greatest candour, being as yet scarcely acquainted 
with their own talents. .The gift of divination 
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they possessed in the highest degree, and their 
discourses were oracles, without their being at all 
aware of it. Their vanity, however, was soon 
aroused by the voice of flattery. The word- 
catchers (19) seized each sound from their mouth; 
the Celadons (11) interpreted each movement, 
espied the slightest smile, explored each glance 
of the eye, saw in them more or less favourable 
omens, and believed they could guess through 
them their fate; and since that time it is cus- 
tomary with lovers to ask from the horoscope of 
the eyes the success or disappointment of their 
love. No sooner had vanity seized upon the 
virgin heart, than pride and arrogance, its in- 
variable concomitants, were already at the door, 
accompanied by their associates,—egotism, self- 
ishness, self-praise, and obstinacy; and, one 
after another, they all gained admittance. The 
elder sisters strove to surpass the younger one 
by their arts, and secretly envied her superior 
bodily charms: for although they were all three 
beautiful, still Libussa surpassed the other two 
in loveliness. 

Miss Bela ‘12) chiefly applied herself to 
botany; as did Medea 3) in former times. 
She knew the hidden virtues of herbs, and could 
extract from them both poison and its antidote. 
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She also knew how to prepare odoriferous scents, 
so sweet and pleasant that she attracted with 
them the spirits which imhabit the fathomless 
space beyond the moon, and they became sub- 
missive to her in order to inhale with their fine 
organs the delicious vapours; but when she 
threw nauseous scents upon the censer, she 
could have driven thereby Zihim 4) and Ohim 
from the desert. 

Miss Therba (15, was as clever as Circe (16) 
in finding out magic words and eonjuring for- 
mulas, which were powerful enough to rule the 
elements, to raise a storm, to stir up a whirlwind, 
to excite a tempest, bring down a shower of hail- 
stone, or even to create an earthquake. She 
used these arts to frighten the people, that they 
might honour and fear her like a goddess; she 
knew, in fact, what weather the people wanted 
better than sage Nature herself. Two brothers 
once quarrelled, for they could never agree 
in their wishes. The one was a husbandman, 
and always wanted rain for the growth of his 
plants; the other was a potter, and always 
wanted sunshine to dry his earthen pots, which 
rain destroyed. As Heaven could never satisfy 
them, they went one day with rich presents to 
the residence of the sage Krokus, and confided 
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their business to Therba. The daughter of the 
Elf smiled at the boisterous complaints of the 
brothers against the beneficial arrangements of 
Nature, and satisfied both their demands; she 
let rain fall upon the fields of the husbandman, 
and upon the neighbouring ground of the potter 
she let the sun shine. 

Through these charms both sisters gained 
much renown and great riches; for they never 
parted with their gifts without reward or gain. 
By means of their riches they built palaces and 
- country - houses, laid out splendid pleasure- 
gardens, and were never tired of giving balls 
and entertainments, and of trifling with those 
who were suitors for their hand. 

Libussa {17) had not the pride and vanity of 
her sisters. Although possessing the same ability 
of discovering the secrets of nature, and of 
making use of her hidden powers, she was con- 
tented with sharing these wonderful gifts of her 
maternal inheritance without making usurious 
advantage of them. Her vanity did not extend 
beyond the consciousness of her beauty; she 
did not covet riches, nor strive to be honoured 
or feared, like her sisters. For whilst they 
amused themselves at their country-seats, flew 
from pleasure to pleasure, chaining the flower of 
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the Bohemian chivalry to their triumphal car, she 
remained in the paternal mansion, superintended 
the household affairs, gave advice to the en- 
quiring, and help to the oppressed and suffering, 
from sheer good-will, without expectation of a 
reward. She was gentle and modest, and her 
conduct virtuous and without blemish, such as 
befitted a noble young lady. It is true, she 
rejoiced secretly upon her conquests, and con- 
sidered the sighs of her admirers as a just 
tribute to her charms; but none of them dared 
to speak to her of love, or sue for her hand. 
But the god of love exercises his prerogative 
most willingly upon prudes, and often throws his 
burning torch upon a low thatched roof when he 
intends to set a lofty palace in flames. 

A veteran knight, who had come into the 
country with the army of Czech, had settled 
himself in the midst of the forest, where, having 
put the waste land mto a state of cultivation, 
and erected a country seat, he intended to pass 
the rest of his days in peace, and to live upon the 
produce of his fields. But a powerful and violent 
neighbour seized upon the knight’s property, 
and drove him away, when a hospitable husband - 
man received him into his habitation, giving him 
shelter and protection. The poor old man had 
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a son, who was his only consolation and the 
support of his advanced years—a brave youth, 
but so poor that. he had nothing wherewith to 
keep his. father, except his hunting spear and a 
strong night arm. . The injustice of the robbery 
of this Nabal excited his revenge, and he pre- 
pared himself to repel force by force; but the 
positive orders of the careful father, unwilling 
to, expose the life of his son to any danger, 
disarmed the young mgn. As, however, he 
continued from time. to time to return to his 
project, insisting upon vengeance, his father 
once called him, and addressed him thus :— 
“Go, my son, and see the sage Krokus, or the 
clever maids, his daughters, and ask their advice, 
to know if the gods approve of thy undertaking, 
and if thou mayest expect a happy result. If 
so, gird on thy sword, take thy spear in hand, 
and fight for thy patrimony; but if not, remain 
here till thou hast closed my eyes, and then act 
as thou mayest think proper.” 

The young man departed, and arrived first 
at the palace of Bela, which resembled a temple 
inhabited by a goddess. He knocked, and asked 
for admission ;, but when the porter saw that the - 
stranger arrived with empty hands, he sent him 
away like a beggar, and slammed the door in 
his face. 
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He departed sorrowfully, and went next to the 
sister Therba. He knocked, and asked for 
an audience. The porter came to the window 
of his lodge, and said, “ If thou hast gold in thy 
pouch, to present to my mistress, she will teach 
thee one of her adages, by which thou mayest 
learn thy destiny; but if thou hast none, go and 
gather as many grains on the shore of the Elbe 
as the tree has leaves, as the sheaf has ears, and 
the bird has feathers, and then come here, and 
I will open to thee the gate.” Dispirited and 
disappointed, the youth sneaked away, especially 
as he had heard that the seer Krokus had gone 
to Poland, to arrange as arbitrator a quarrel 
between two grandees. 

He did not expect a better reception from the 
third sister; and when he saw her paternal 
palace from a hillock in the distance, he did not 
dare to approach it, but hid himself in a copse, 
to ponder in solitude upon his grief. But he 
was soon aroused from his reverie by a noise 
resembling the trampling of horses. A doe broke 
through the bushes, pursued by a lovely hun- 
tress and her maids upon stately horses. She 
‘threw a dart, which flew buzzing from her hand 
through the air, but without hitting the game. 
The lurking youth quickly seized his cross-bow, 
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and darted a feathered arrow from the hum- 
ming bow-string, that perforated the heart of the 
doe, which immediately fell. The young lady, 
astonished at the unexpected sight, looked about 
for the unknown sportsman; which the archer 
perceiving, he stepped forth from the bushes, 
and bowed humbly before her. Miss Libussa 
thought she had never seen a handsomer man. 
She was at first sight so much impressed in his 
favour, that she could not refuse him her good- 
will, which is the general prerogative of a good 
outward appearance. ‘Tell me, dear stranger,” 
she cried, “who are you? and what brings you 
into these precincts?” The young man saw that 
his lucky star had enabled him to find what he 
was in search of; he told her modestly his 
business, nor did he conceal how disgracefully 
he had been sent away from her sisters’ gates, 
and how much he was grieved by it. She 
cheered him by her kind words, and said, 
“Follow me to my abode; [ will consult for 
you the book of fate, and give you your answer 
to-morrow at sunrise.” 

The youth did as he was told. No clownish 
fellow here stopped his entrance into the palace, 
whose beautiful mistress treated him with noble 
hospitality. He was charmed with his reception, 
but still more with his hostess. Her enchanting 
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form hovered the whole night before his eyes, 
and he took care not to sleep, in order not to 
lose for a moment the recollection of the events 
of the day before. 

Miss Libussa, on her part, enjoyed a sweet 
sleep; for isolation from the impressions of 
the outer senses, which disturb the clearer pre- 
sentiments of the future, is indispensable to 
the gift of divination. The ardent imagination 
of the sleeping daughter of the Elf interwove 
the image of the young stranger with all the 
significant visions which appeared to her that 
night in her dreams. She found him where 
she did not look for him, in situations of whieh 
she could not understand the relation they eould 
have to the stranger. On first awaking, when 
the beautiful prophetess was in the habit of 
deciphering her visions of the night, she was 
disposed to consider them as errors of a night- 
dream, proceeding from the disturbance of the 
ordinary march of fantasy, and to pay no further 
attention to them. But a vague feeling told 
her, that the creations of her imagination were 
not an empty dream, but alluded to certain 
events which the future would disclose, and that 
her prophetic fantasy of last night had disclosed 
to her more of the secret decrees of fate than 
ever, Through the same channel she became 
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aware that the guest under her roof was ardently 
in love with her, and as explicitly did her own 
heart make the same avowal in regard to him; 
but she immediately put the seal of silence upon 
the discovery, as did also the young man on 
his side, having sacredly promised himself to 
keep his tongue and his eyes in subjection, in 
order not to be exposed to an humiliating 
rejection, for the partition-wall which fortune 
had placed between him and Krokus seemed to 
him insurmountable. 

Although the handsome Libussa knew well 
enough what to answer to the questions of the 
youth, she was loath to dismiss him so soon. At 
sun-rise she made him come into her pleasure- 
garden, and said to him, ‘“ The veil of darkness 
is still before my eyes; to know your destiny, 
you must wait till sun-set;” and in the evening 
she said, “ Wait till sun-rise;” and the next 
day “Stop yet to-day;” and on the third day, 
‘‘ Wait till to-morrow.” On the fourth day she 
dismissed him at last, for she could find no 
pretext to keep him any longer, without betray- 
ing her secret; and gave him, in kind words, 
the following answer: “‘ The gods do not wish 
that you should dispute with one that is power- 
ful in the land; to suffer in patience is the lot of 
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the weak. Go to your father; remain the con- 
solation of his old age, and support him by the 
labour of your industrious hands. Take two 
white bulls from my herd as a gift, with this 
staff to guide them; when it shall bloom and 
bring forth fruit, the spirit of prophesy will 
dwell within you.” 

The youth thought himself unworthy of the 
gift of the charming maiden, and blushed deeply 
at accepting a donation without being able to 
give one in return. On taking leave, if his 
lips were not eloquent, his doleful mien was 
oreatly so. Ife found attached to the gate below 
two splendid white bulls, as sleek and beautiful 
as that godlike bull upon whose smooth back 
in times of yore the virgin Europa swam through 
the blue waves of the sea. He detached them 
joyfully, and drove them leisurely before him. 

The distance on his way seemed only a few 
yards, his mind being all along occupied with 
thoughts of the beautiful Libussa; and he vowed 
to himself that, although he had no hopes 
of ever enjoying her love, he would never love 
another. 

_ The old knight was greatly rejoiced at the 
return of his son, and still more that the decision 
of the daughter of the sage Krokus was quite 
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in‘ accordance with his own wishes. As, by 
order of the gods, the cultivation of land 
had become the vocation of youth, he, without 
delay, harnessed the bulls, and put them to the 
plough. The first essay succeeded to his wishes : 
the bulls possessed so much strength and spirit, 
that they turned up more land in one day than 
twelve yoke of oxen could manage; for they 
were swift and vigorous as the bull which is 
represented in the calendar as springing from the 
clouds in the month of April, and not sluggish 
and lazy as the ox mentioned in the gospel. 
Duke Czech, who had led his people into 
Bohemia, was long since among the departed, 
and his descendants inherited neither his 
dignity nor principality. The grandees, it is 
true, assembled to make a new choice; but 
their fierce and violent dispositions prevented 
them from coming to any sensible resolution. 
Egotism and vanity turned the Bohemian 
assembly of states into a Polish diet, for as too 
many hands grasped at the purple cloak, it was 
torn to pieces, and none obtained it. The 
government became anarchical; every one did 
as he liked: the strong oppressed the weak, the 
rich the poor, and the great the little. There 
was no personal security in the country. Still 
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there were plenty of empty-headed fools, who 
believed that their new republic was well 
arranged, They said, that the thing was natural, 
and that matters in general went on as well as 
anywhere else; for does not the wolf eat the 
lamb, the kite the pigeon, and the fox the hen? 
This weak constitution could have no stability, 
When the liberty-mania began to subside, and 
the people became sober again, reason also 
began to re-assert its rights. The patriots, the 
honest citizens, and whoever loved his country, 
assembled in council, and decided on destroying 
the idol of the many-headed hydra, and to 
reunite the people under one chief. ‘ Let us 
choose,” they said, ‘‘ a prince, who shall govern 
us according to our ancestral customs, who can 
curb the licentious, and administer impartial 
justice. Not the most powerful, not the most 
daring, not the richest—no; the most wise shall 
be our Duke. The people, who were long since 
tired of the extortions of petty tyrants, were 
this time unanimous, and gave their full appro- 
bation to the proposition. A diet was called 
together, and the unanimous choice fell upon 
Krokus. An embassy was dispatched to invite 
him to accept the princely dignity. Although 
Krokus did not aim at high honours, he hesitated 
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not to satisfy the desire of the people. He was 
invested with the purple, and went with great 
pomp to Vizegrade, the residence of the princes, 
where the people received him with joyous 
acclamations, and did homage to him as their 
sovereion. Thus Krokus saw that the third 
hull of the Elf had also conferred its gifts 
upon him. 

His love of justice, and wise administration of 
the law, soon spread his reputation over all the 
neighbouring countries. The Sarmatian princes, 
who were in the habit of continually warring 
against each other, came from afar to bring their 
quarrels before his tribunal. He decided their 
disputes by the never-failing standard of natural 
law; and whenever he gave his opinion, it was 
as if the much-honoured Solon, or the wise 
Solomon among the twelve lions from his throne, 
had given their judgment. Once, when some 
malcontents in Poland had made a confederation 
against the tranquillity of their country, and 
caused the easily excited Polish nation to break 
out into open rebellion, he went at the head of 
his army into Poland, and brought the civil war to 
a termination ; and, out of gratitude, the greater 
part of the nation chose him for their sovereign. 
He built there the town of Krakau, (18) so called 
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after him, which enjoyed the privilege of crown- 
ing the kings of Poland to the latest period. 

Krokus governed the country with the greatest 
glory until his death. When he felt that his 
last days were approaching, he ordered a coffin 
to be made from the fragments of the oak which 
his spouse had inhabited, to contain his remains, 
and soon afterwards departed in peace, greatly 
deplored by his three daughters, who put his 
body into the coffin, and buried him according to 
his orders, near the place where formerly stood 
the oak. The whole country went into mourning 
for him. 

As soon as the funeral pomp was over, the 
states met to consult who was to take the vacant 
throne. The people were unanimous as to 
choosing one of the daughters of Krokus, only 
they could: not agree upon which of the three 
sisters their choice should fall. Miss Bela had, 
in fact, the smallest number of partisans, for 
she had not a good heart, and often used her 
supernatural powers to do mischief; but she 
had excited such dread among the people, that 
no one dared to oppose her, for fear of incurring 
her displeasure and vengeance. When it came 
to voting, there were no votes for her, but 
neither were there any votes against her. With 
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the setting of the sun the representatives of the 
people separated, and postponed the election to 
the next day. 

When they met again on the following morn- 
ing Miss Therba was proposed. But the con- 
fidence she had in her magie spells had turned 
her head; she was proud and overbearing; 
wanted to be venerated like a goddess, and if 
she was not always adulated, her temper forsook 
her, and she became angry, quarrelsome, and 
obstinate—qualities which deprive the fair sex 
of the possession of that flattering epithet. It 
is true, she was less feared than her elder sister, 
but nevertheless she was not a jot more beloved. 
Thus there was no more ado upon the elective 
field 19) than there is at a funeral repast, and 
the votes were not even taken. 

On the third day Libussa was proposed. As 
soon as her name was pronounced, confidential 
whispers were heard all over the field; the 
serious faces began to clear up; and every 
elector could tell his neighbour of some good 
trait or other which the young lady possessed. 
One extolled her good manners; another, her 
modesty; a third, her cleverness; a fourth, 
her infallibility in foretelling the future; a 
fifth, her disinterestedness towards those who 
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came to ask for her advice; a sixth, her 
purity; and ninety others, her beauty; and the 
last of all her, domestic habits. When a lover 
enumerates such a register of the perfections of 
his beloved, it is very dubious whether in reality 
she possesses one of them; but the public at 
large is very seldom mistaken to the advantage 
of the person thus canvassed, though very often 
to her disadvantage. 

Miss Libussa’s good qualities being thus 
generally acknowledged, she became evidently 
the most important pretender to the throne. 
But the preference given to a younger sister, as 
experience teaches, has disturbed the harmony 
of many a family; and it was to be feared that 
it might here also disturb the peace of the 
country. This consideration embarrassed the 
sage guardians of the people so much that they 
could not come to a decision. A speaker was 
wanting, who by the power of his eloquence 
could stimulate the goodwill of the electors ; 
—and he made his appearance in proper time. 

Wladomir, a Bohemian grandee, next in rank 
to the Duke, was an old admirer of Libussa, 
and had, during the life-time of Krokus, asked 
for her hand. He was one of the most faithful 
vassals of the Duke, who loved him like a son. 
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Krokus would have gfadly seen his daughter 
united to him; but the coyness of the maiden 
was insurmountable, and he would by no means 
force her inclinations. Wladomir, however, was 
not easily discouraged, and he hoped through 
his constancy and fidelity finally to overcome 
the obstinacy of the young lady. He remained 
in the suite of the Duke to the last, but without 
making the slightest progress in her good 
graces. Now he thought the favourable mo- 
ment was come to win her heart by a meritorious 
action, and to gain from her gratitude what he 
could not obtain from her spontaneous free-will. 
He decided upon braving the hate and vengeance 
of the two dreaded sisters, and elevating his 
beloved to the throne at the risk of his life. 
Seeing the indecision and vacillation of the 
elective council, he rose and said, “ If you will 
listen to me, ye nobles of the land and valorous 
knights, I will relate to you a parable, from which 
you may learn how to terminate the election 
to the benefit of the country. As soon as silence 
was established, he thus began :— 

“The bees had lost their queen, and the 
whole hive became depressed and sad. They 
flew but seldom, and lazily, about; had neither 
inglination nor courage to make honey; their 
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industry began to slacken, and food was wanting’. 
Therefore they were seriously considering the 
necessity of choosing a new chief, who under- 
stood their policy, and was able to keep order 
and maintain discipline. The wasp came first, 
and said, ‘Choose me for your queen. I am 
powerful and formidable: the proud horse fears 
my sting; and even your mortal enemy the bear 
I can resist, for when he approaches your honey-. 
tree, I can sting him in the muzzle. I will take 
eare of you, and protect you.’ The bees were 
well pleased with this speech; but, after due 
consideration, the wisest among them answered, 
‘Thou art valorous and terrible; but it is the 
very sting which is to protect us that we fear. 
Thou canst not be our queen.’ Thereupon the 
drone came humming, and said, ‘Take me for 
your queen. Hear you not the noise of my 
wings, announcing elevation and dignity? f[ 
am not wanting either in a sting for your 
defence. The bees answered, ‘ We are a 
peaceable and quiet people; the fierce noise of 
thy wings would only disturb us, and prevent 
our industry. Thou eanst not be our queen.’ 
At last the mother-bee asked to be heard: 
‘ Although I am bigger and stronger than you,’ 
she said, ‘my ascendancy can never hurt you; 
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for see, I have not got the dangerous sting. I 
am of a gentle disposition, and a friend of order 
and domestic habits, and know how to promote 
industry and encourage labour.’ Then the bees 
answered, ‘ Thou art worthy to govern us; we 
will obey thee. Be thou our queen.’ ” 

Wladomir was silent. The whole assembly 
guessed the meaning of his speech, and their 
minds were favourably disposed for Libussa; 
but at the moment when they wished to proceed 
to the election, a croaking raven flew over the 
election-field. This unfavourable omen inter- 
rupted all further deliberation, and the election 
was postponed to the next day. Miss Bela had 
dispatched that bird of bad. portent, to interrupt 
the election; for she knew the disposition of the 
electors, and Prince Wladomir had excited her 
deepest hatred. She consulted with her sister 
Therba, and they decided that both should 
avenge themselves upon their common detractor, 
by sending a heavy night-mare to squeeze the 
soul out of his body. 

The hardy knight had no presentiment of the 
danger that threatened him. He went, as usual, 
to pay his respects to his mistress, and, for the 
first time, was received with a friendly look, from 
which he augured a future full of bliss; and if his 
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delight could by any means be inereased, it was 
by the gift of a rose, which adorned the bosom of 
the young lady, and which she gave him, with the 
order to put it next his heart, and allow it to 
wither there. He quite misunderstood her words, 
which may be easily forgiven him, as there is not 
a more difficult science than the interpretation of 
love, which may be called the cradle of error. 
The enamoured knight’s first care was to keep 
the rose as long as possible fresh and blooming ; 
he put it into a flower vase filled with fresh 
water, and fell asleep indulging the most flatter- 
ing hopes. 

In the awful midnight hour, the destroying 
angel sent by Bela stole to his bedroom, blew 
open with his panting breath the locks and bolts, 
and pressing with heavy weight upon the sleeping 
knight, so squeezed him, that, on awaking, he 
thought a mill-stone had fallen on his chest. 
Thus choked, he believed that his last moment 
had arrived; but, happily calling to mind the 
rose which stood in the vase close to his bedside, 
he pressed it to his breast, and said, “‘ Fade away ~ 
with me, beautiful rose, and die upon my expiring 
heart, as a proof that my last thought was 
directed to thy beautiful mistress.” His heart 
immediately began to feel easy. The heavy 
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night-mare could not resist the magic power of 
the rose; its heavy weight did not exceed that 
of a feather; and the antipathy of the night-mare 
to the scent of the rose soon drove it altogether 
out of the room, whilst the narcotic power of its 
fragrancy lulled the knight again into a sweet 
repose. 

Fresh and gay, at sunrise Wladomir mounted 
his courser, and rode to the election field, to see 
what impression his parable had made upon the 
electors, and to watch the course of the proceed- 
ings; resolving, that jf any adverse wind should 
threaten to strand the vacillating bark that bore 
his hopes, to take the helm in his hands, and steer 
it clear through all the obstacles of hidden rocks 
and cliffs. 

' This time, however, there was no danger. 
The stern senators had so carefully ruminated upon 
and digested the parable of Wladomir during the 
night, that 1t had entered into their minds and 
hearts. An active knight, who foresaw the 
favourable turn of events, and who had a sympa- 
thetic feeling with Wladomir as to the affair of 
the heart, tried to snatch away from him the 
honour of placing the young lady upon the 
Bohemian throne, or at least of dividing that 
honour with him. He eame forth. drew his 
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sword, and proclaimed with a loud voice Libussa 
Duchess of Bohemia; proposing that every one 
who was of his opinion should also’ draw his 
sword to defend his choice. Many hundred 
swords were immediately seen glittermg upon 
the election field; a general huzza announced 
the new prineess; and everywhere the joyous 
exclamation was heard, “ Let Libussa be our 
Duchess.” 

A deputation was chosen, with prince Wlado- 
mir and Mizislas (the knight who first drew his 
sword) at its head, to announce to the young 
lady her elevation to the princely dignity. She 
accepted with modest blushes, the sovereignty 
over the people, and the charm of her glorious 
beauty subjected to her every heart. The people 
did homage to her with the greatest delight ; 
and though both her sisters envied her, and 
employed their secret arts to avenge themselves 
upon her and the country on account of their 
supposed injury, and essayed by means of ca- 
lumny to excite a dangerous fermentation in the 
nation, and thus to disturb the happiness of her 
reign, still Libussa knew how to counteract their 
unsisterly manwuvres, and to render innocuous 
all their plans and sorceries, till at length they 
became tired of venting their ineffectual hatred 
upon her. 
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The amorous Wladomir waited in the mean- 
time with the utmost anxiety the issue of events. 
He tried ever and anon to read in her eyes 
his prospects of future success ; but Libussa had 
condemned them to keep complete silence as to 
the sentiments of her heart, and it is always a cri- 
tical task to seek an oral explanation from a lady 
without some previous telegraphic communication 
through the eyes. The only favourable sign, 
which still kept his hopes alive, was the unfading 
rose, which, after the lapse of a year, was still 
as fresh and blooming as on the evening when 
he received it from the hands of Libussa. A 
flower from the hand of a young lady, a nosegay, 
a ribbon, or a lock of hair, it is true, are of more 
worth than a decayed tooth; but all these 
things are at best but equivocal pledges of love, 
if they have not received a definite meaning by 
positive words. Thus Wladomir sighed in secret, 
waiting to see what time or circumstances might 
produce in his favour. 

The impetuous knight Mizislas carried on his 
intrigues in a more active way, pushing himself 
forward on every occasion, in order to be noticed. 
On the day of homage he was the first vassal 
who took the oath of fidelity to the new princess. 
He followed her everywhere, as the Moon does 
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the Earth, to prove by unasked-for serviees ‘his 
devotedness to her person; and on public festi- 
vities and state processions he made his sword 
clitter before her eyes, as if he wished_to keep 
its services in her remembrance. 

Libussa, however, seemed, according to the 
general custom of the world, to have soon for- 
gotten the promoters of her fortune; for when 
an obelisk is once raised, nobody pays any atten- 
tion to the lever and other instruments which 
have served in erecting it; at least, it was thus 
that the competitors for the hand of the young 
lady explained her indifference. Both were, 
however, mistaken in their opinions. The noble 
princess was neither unfeeling nor ungrateful ; 
but her heart was no more in her keeping, and 
she could not therefore dispose of it. Love had 
already pronounced its verdict in favour of the 
slender hunter. The first impression which he 
had made upon her heart was so strong, that 
no other could efface it. It was therefore less 
astonishing that she could resist the entreaties 
of the flower of the Bohemian knighthood, than 
it was on the part of Penelope, the beautiful 
@ueen of Ithaca, to have resisted a countless 
number of wooers, having only the grey-bearded 
Ulysses in perspective. Rank and birth, however, 
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had placed so great a distance between Libussa 
and the object of her choice, that any attach- 
ment other than of a Platonic kind was scarcely 
to be hoped for. For although, in those times, 
alliances were no more arranged by genealogical 
tables, pedigrees, and parchments, than were 
the different kinds of insects by their feelers 
and wing-shells, or flowers and plants by their 
stamina, their pistils, their calices, and their 
metaries, still it was well known that the precious 
vine will only cling to the high elm-tree, and 
the ivy to the oak, while the vile creeper will only 
cling to the hedge. A mesalliance where the 
difference of station did not exceed a few inches, 
excited not, it is true, as in our critical times, a 
deal of pedantical talk: but when there was a 
difference of some yards, and the space between 
was filled by several competitors, making the 
distance more perceptible, there would have been, 
even in those remote times, a good deal of fuss 
about it. The prudent young lady had consi- 
dered all this, and therefore gave no encourage- 
nent to her passion. She made the vestal vow 
not to encourage any wooers, either by her 
eyes, gesture, or words; with the restriction, 
however, to platonize as much as she liked, 
which she considered only a just indemnification. 
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Such an ascetic system was not at all to the 
liking of the aspirants, nor could they at all 
understand the distant coldness of their mistress. 
Jealousy, that almost constant companion of 
love, whispered to them suspicious tales; one 
believed the other to be his successful rival, and 
both tortured their minds incessantly to discover 
some proof of it. But Libussa weighed care- 
fully and cunningly the scarce favours which she 
granted to the two honourable knights; and so 
evenly did she balance them, that neither scale 
outweighed the other. 

Wearied at length by useless waiting, both 
lovers left the court of the princess, retiring 
in secret discontent to their castles, which had 
been granted to them in fief by Duke Krokus. 
Both returned to their homes in ill-humour ; 
where Prince Wladomir became an annoyance 
to all his subjects and neighbours, and the 
knight Mizislas gave himself up continually to 
hunting. He chased the stag and the fox over 
fields and inclosures belonging to his tenants, 
and in the pursuit of a hare he and his suite 
would often trample down a hundred acres of 
corn. This produced great discontent in the 
country; but although they were much oppressed, 
nobody dared to accuse the powerful, and thus 
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no complaints reached the throne of the duchess. 
She, however, by means of her second sight, was 
well aware of the injustice committed within the 
limits of her realm. Her character being in 
unison with her soft features, she was deeply 
affected by the wrongs perpetrated by her vas- 
sals, the violence used by the powerful, and the 
injury suffered by the weak. She communed 
with herself how to check the mischief, and, 
inspired by wisdom, decided upon following the 
example of the gods, who do not punish crimi- 
nals on the instant they commit their misdeeds, 
although their slowly-pursuing vengeance over- 
takes them sooner or later. The young princess 
convened the states and the knighthood to a 
general court of justice, and had it publicly an- 
nounced, that whoever had a complaint to make 
might come boldly forward, and should have a 
safe-conduct. 

From all parts of the country the oppressed 
and injured arrived, but at the same time came 
the quarrelsome and litigious. Libussa sat upon 
the throne, like the goddess Themis with sword 
and scales, and distributed justice with unfailing 
equity, without regard to rank or person; for 
she was not as easily misled by the labyrinthine 
ways of chicanery, as are often the heavy heads 
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of well-fed aldermen, and every one was aston- 
ished at the facility with which she disentangled 
the intricate knots of law-suits concerning the 
questions of mine and thene. 

When the throng round the bar of justice had 
nearly subsided, and the sessions were drawing 
to a close, there appeared on the last day a 
neighbour of the rich Wladomir, and some depu- 
ties from the sporting Mizislas, asking for an : 
audience to make a complaint. 

The freeholder first spoke: ‘“‘ An industrious 
planter,” he said, ‘“‘ once enclosed a small piece 
of ground on the banks of a large river, whose 
silvery floods flowed smoothly down into the gay 
valley. He thought the beautiful river would 
serve him on that side as a protection, so that 
the voracious game could not destroy his sown 
fields, and would water the roots of his fruit trees, 
so that they would rapidly grow and bring forth 
luxurious fruit. But when the work of his hands 
had begun to bring him some profit, the treach- 
erous river became muddy, its formerly quiet 
waters began to overflow, inundating and carry- 
ing away one piece after another of the fertile 
field, and making itself a bed in the middle of 
the fruitful land, to the great sorrow of the poor 
planter, who was compelled to give up his pro- 
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perty to the malicious amusement of his fierce 
and violent neighbour, being merely able to save 
himself from the rapid flood. Powerful daughter 
of the sage Krokus, the poor planter entreats 
you to order the presumptuous river not to throw 
any more its proud waves over the fields of the 
laborious husbandman, and thus destroy his hard 
labour and future hopes, but to flow quietly on 
within the limits of its own bed.” 

During this speech the serene countenance of 
the beautiful Libussa became clouded, a judge’s 
seriousness was observable in her eyes, and all 
around were silent to hear her judgment, which 
was as follows: —‘ Thy case is simple and 
straightforward, and no power shall interfere 
with thy rights. A strong dyke shall stop the 
force of the unbridled stream, which it shall be 
unable to pass, and with its fishes it shall repay 
thee sevenfold for the loss its destroying waves 
have caused.” , 

Then she made a sign to the eldest of the 
deputies of the community belonging to Mizislas ; 
who, bowing to the ground, said, “‘ Sage daugh- 
ter of the glorious Krokus, tell us to whom 
belongs the corn in the fields;—to the man 
who sows the seed and puts it into the earth, 
that it may germinate and bring fruit, or to the 
storm which crushes and destroys it?” 
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She answered, “ To the man who sows it.” 

“Then order the storm,” said the speaker, 
‘that it may no more choose our corn-fields as 
the place of its riotous amusements, and tread 
down our corn and destroy our fruits.” 

“ Let it be so,” said the duchess. “I will 
tame the storm, and banish it from your fields, 
it shall fight -with the clouds, and disperse them, 
for they are coming from the north, and threaten 
the country with hail and bad weather.” 

Prince Wladomir and the knight Mizislas were 
both assessors of the tribunal. When they heard 
the complaints against them, and the judgment 
of the princess, they became pale, and fixed their 
eyes in suppressed rage on the ground. They 
did not, however, dare to show how much they 
were vexed at being condemned by the lips of a 
woman. Although the plaintiffs had modestly 
hid their complaints under an allegorical veil, 
and the sentence of the chief-justice Libussa had 
judiciously respected that cover, its texture was so 
fine and transparent, that every one who had 
eyes could see those who stood behind it. 

The culprits not daring to appeal from the 
decision of the princess to the people, the judg- 
ment against them having given general satisfae- 
tion, they quietly submitted to it, although with 
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pteat reluctance. Wladomir gave to his neigh- 
bour, the farmer, a sevenfold compensation for 
the loss he had sustained; and the Nimrod (21) 
Mizislas was obliged to promise, on the honour of 
a knight, not to choose any more the corn-fields 
of his neighbours for his hunting-ground. Li- 
bussa also gave them a more glorious occupation 
to exercise their activity upon, which at the same 
time was fitted to re-establish their reputation for 
knightly valour, which had somewhat suffered by 
their late exploits. She put them both at the 
head of her army, which she was sending against 
Zornebock, prince of the Serbes, (22) a giant and 
powerful soreerer, who at the very time was 
making war against Bohemia. As a penitence, 
she ordered them not to return to her court till 
the one could bring her the crest, and the other 
the golden spurs, of the vanquished enemy as 
trophies. 

The never-fading rose proved its magic power 
throughout this campaign. Prince Wladomir had 
become, through it, as invulnerable as the hero 
Achilles, and as quick, light, and skilful as 
Achilles the butterfly. (23) The armies met on 
the northern confines of the country, and the 
signal for battle was given. The Bohemian 
heroes broke through the enemy’s squadrons 
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with storm-like impetuosity, and mowed down 
everything before them like the scythe of the 
reaper in a corn-field. Zornebock succumbed 
under their powerful strokes; and they returned 
in triumph to Vizegrade, carrying with them the 
booty they were ordered to bring. Thus they 
washed out in the blood of their foes the blots 
and stains which had previously spotted their 
knightly honour. 

The duchess presented them with many tokens 
of her princely favour, dismissed them to their 
homes, and gave them, as an additional proof of 
her good-will, a purple apple, which she enjoined 
them to divide between themselves, but without 
cutting it. They then went their way, having 
the apple carried before them upon a shield, and 
consulting together how they should divide it 
cleverly without disobeying the injunction of the 
gentle donor. They were thus amicably discuss- 
ing the mode of its partition, till they came to a 
crossway, where they had to separate; when 
both wanted to keep possession of the apple, 
which only one could have, without dividing it. 
Thereupon they began to disagree, and were 
upon the point of deciding by the sword to 
whose lot the indivisible apple should fall, when 
a shepherd came up to them who was driving his ° 
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herd along, the road. They immediately chose 
him for their arbiter (perhaps calling to mind the 
story of the three well-known goddesses in times 
of yore, who, in their quarrel about an apple, had 
also hit upon a shepherd to decide between 
them), and they made him acquainted with the 
case. 

The shepherd considered for a moment, and 
then said, ‘‘ In the gift of this apple there is a 
deeply hidden meaning ; but who can guess it, 
except the clever young lady who has concealed 
it therein? In my opinion, this apple is a decep- 
tive fruit, ripened on the tree of discord, and its 
purple colour points at a bloody strife between 
you, that one may destroy the other, instead 
of enjoying the gift. Tell me, how is it possible 
to divide an apple without separating it ?” 

The two knights pondered over the speech of 
the shepherd, and thought there was much 
wisdom in it. ‘ Thou art right,” they said; 
‘for has not the cursed apple already produced 
quarrel and discord between us? Have we not 
been ready to fight one another for the deceitful 
oift of that proud lady, who despises us both at 
heart ? Did she not place us at the head of the 
army, thinking we should be killed? And has 
she not here succeeded in arming our hands with 
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the weapon of discord against ourselves. We re- 
nounce the treacherous gift; neither of us shall 
have the apple. It shall be thine, as a reward 
for thy honest advice. [It is to the judge that 
belongs the fruit [of the process; the parties 
must be satisfied with the peel.” 

The knights thereupon took each his way 
home, and the shepherd meanwhile consumed, 
with the ease common to judges, the apple of 
discord. 

The ambiguous gift of the duchess angered 
the knights exceedingly; and their anger was 
not at all diminished when, on reaching their 
homes, they found they could no longer act as 
despotioally as formerly with their subjects and 
feudaries, but were compelled to obey the laws 
published by Libussa for the general security and 
welfare. They entered into a league, offensive 
and defensive ; and made many partisans, whom 
they sent about into the districts, m order to 
throw aspersions and calumnies upon female 
government. ‘‘ What a shame,” they said, “ to 
be subject to a female, who gathers our laurels 
to adorn her distaff with them! It belongs to 
man to be master of his house, and not to 
woman; it is his right, and it is the custom in 
every other country. What is an army without 
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a duke to march at the head of it, but a body 
without a head? Let us have a prince, who may 
be our master, and whom we will obey.” 

These doings were no secret to the vigilant 
princess. She knew from whence the wind blew, 
and what it foreboded. Therefore she called the 
states together, and presented herself before 
them with the dignity of a terrestrial goddess, 
and her words flowed like honey from her pure. 
lips. 

‘“ There 1s a rumour in the country,” she said 
to the assembly, “that you want a duke to lead 
you to battle, and that you consider it disgrace 
ful henceforth to obey me. It is you, however, 
who have selected me by your free and un- 
restricted choice—not from among the men, but 
from the daughters of the country, and have 
invested me with the purple, that I may govern 
you according to the laws and customs of the 
country. Whoever can reproach me with a fault 
in the administration of the government, let him 
appear now openly, and give witness against me. 
But if I have administered justice, and held the 
reins of government in the same manner as did 
my father Krokus,—if I have flattened the hills, 
levelled the plains, and replenished the abyss, 
so that you may travel all over the country,—if 
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I have secured your harvests, your flocks, and 
your orchards,—if I have bent the stiff neck 
of the powerful, raised up the oppressed, and 
supported the weak,—if I have done all this, it 
behoves you to keep your promise to be faithful 
to me, to be willing and obedient, accordmg to 
your oath of allegiance. Hf you think it is 
inglorious to obey a woman, you ought to have 
eonsidered this before you chose me for your 
sovereign ; if there is something disgraceful in 
it, it is your own domg. But your proceedings 
show that you do not understand your own 
benefit : for a woman’s hand is soft and'gentle, 
and only used to fan the mild air; but sinewy 
and harsh is the arm of man, oppressive and 
heavy, when he wields the weight of power. You 
are not aware, that when a woman governs, the 
authority is vested in men, for she follows 
sound advice; but when the spindle is excluded 
from the throne, there is a petticoat government, 
for those who please the eyes of the king have 
his heart in their hands. Therefore consider 
well what you are about, that you may not 
regret it when it will be too late.” 

The speaker upon the throne was silent, and a 
deep and reverential stillness prevailed through- 
out the assembly, nobody daring to say a word 
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against her. Still Prince Wladomir and his con- 
federates did not abandon their project. They 
whispered to one another: ‘The chamois does 
not like to abandon the fat pasture ground ;(24) 
but the hunting-horn shall send forth a still 
louder blast, and drive her away.” 

The next day they persuaded the knighthood 
to demand imperatively that she should choose, 
in the space of three days, a consort, to give by 
the choice of her heart a prince to the people, 
who might divide the government with her. 

At this rash demand, which seemed to be the 
voice of the nation, a virgin blush overspread 
the cheeks of the beautiful Libussa. Her clear- 
sighted eye saw all the cliffs under water, which 
menaced her with danger on this occasion. Even 
if she were to sacrifice her inclination, as is the 
custom in high life, she still could give her 
hand but to one suitor, and she was well aware 
that all the other pretenders would consider it 
an humiliation, and try to avenge themselves. 
Besides, she considered the secret vow of her 
heart as inviolable and sacred. She therefore 
tried to persuade the states to abandon their 
importunate demand, and made another essay to 
dissuade them altogether from their project of 
choosing a duke. 
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‘‘ When the eagle died,” she began, “the 
birds chose the wood-pigeon for their queen, 
and all the winged tribes obeyed her commands. 
But the nature of birds being easy and aérial, 
they soon changed their minds, and regretted 
their promise. The proud peacock opined, that 
it would become him much better to govern; 
the greedy sparrow-hawk, used to beat the 
smaller birds, considered it dishonourable to obey 
the pacific dove; they made partisans, and hired 
the weak-minded screech owl as their speaker 
to the confederation for a new election. The 
foolish bustard, the heavy heath-cock, the lazy 
stork, the brainless heron, and all the larger 
birds, chattered and crowed their loud applause ; 
and the swarms of smaller birds, in their ignor- 
ance, warbled and chirped in the same way 
among the bushes and hedges. At the same 
moment the warlike kite rose majestically into 
the air, and all the birds screamed aloud, ‘ What 
a royal flight! what an eagle’s glance in his 
spying eyes! what an expression of power in 
the hooked beak and the powerful claws! The 
daring and noble kite shall be our king! 
Scarcely had the sagacious bird ascended the 
throne before he proved to his feathered subjects 
his daring and activity by tyranny and insolence ; 
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he plucked the feathers off the larger birds, and 
tore the singing-birds to pieces.” 

_ This speech, expressive as it was, made but 
little impression upon minds longing for a change 
in the government; and they adhered to the 
plebiscite, which required that Miss Libussa 
should choose a consort in the course of three 
days. 

Prince Wladomir was highly pleased, for now 
he expected to obtain the prize to which 
he had so long aspired. Love and ambition 
gave him energy, and made him eloquent. He 
came to court, and asked for an audience from 
the duchess. ‘Gracious sovereign of the people 
and of my heart,” he said to her, “there is no 
secret unknown to thee. Thou knowest the 
flames which consume my heart—they are sacred 
and pure; and thou knowest the heavenly fire 
that has lit them. By order of the people, thou 
art to give a prinee to the country. Canst thou 
refuse a heart that only lives and beats for thee? 
To be worthy of thee, to place thee upon thy 
father’s throne, I have risked fortune and life; 
grant me also the honour of keeping thee upon 
the throne through the alliance of tender love. 
Let us divide throne and heart; the first be 
your’s, and the second mine. Thus thou wilt 
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place my happiness beyond that which falls to 
the share of mortals.” 

Libussa listened to him with virgin modesty. 
When he had finished, she made, without speak- 
ing, a sign with her hand to dismiss him, as if 
she wanted to reflect what answer to make to 
his proposals. 

Soon after; the bold knight Mizislas announeed 
himself, and wanted to be admitted. “ Charming 
princess,” he said, entering the audience-room, 
“the beautiful dove, the queen of the air, shall 
no more coo alone, but look out for a mate, as 
thou well knowest. The proud peacock, as the 
rumour says, spreads his shining plumage before 
her eyes, and thinks to dazzle her with the 
splendour of his feathers; but she is prudent and 
modest, and will not mate with the supercilious 
peacock. The greedy kite, formerly a bird of 
prey, has now completely changed his nature ; 
he is honest and pious, and without harm, for he 
loves the beautiful dove, and wishes that she may 
join him. His having a curved beak and sharp 
claws thou must not mind, for he wants them to 
defend the beautiful dove, his beloved, that no 
harm may befal her, and that she may keep her 
throne, for he is faithful and attached to her, 
and it was he who on the day of her elevation 
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was the first to do homageto her. Tell me now, 
wise princess, if the sweet dove believes her 
faithful kite worthy of her love, as she ardently 
desires.” 

Libussa did as before; she made the knight 
also withdraw. After a short while she called in 
both competitors, and thus spoke to them: “ I 
am much obliged to you, noble knights, that you 
have both assisted me to obtain the Bohemian 
erown, which my father wore before me with 
glory; nor have J forgotten your zeal, which 
you just now have brought to my recollection ; 
nor am [ ignorant that you both love me, for your 
looks and manners were long ago the inter- 
preters of your sentiments. That on my part, 
however, I have not responded to your love, do 
not-consider as prudery; neither was it meant as 
insult or humiliation, but it was the difficulty of 
a dubious choice. I weighed your merits, and the 
balance was on a level. Therefore I decided 
upon leaving the decision to yourselves, and offered 
you the possession of my heart in the enigmatical 
apple, in order to see which of you had the 
larger share of sense and wisdom, to appropriate 
to himself the indivisible gift. Tell me then at 
once, in whose possession the apple is? He that 
has taken it from the other may from this hour 
take possession of my hand and my throne.” 
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The two competitors looked at each other in 
amazement ; they grew pale with vexation, and 
remained dumb. After a long pause, Prince 
Wladomir broke the silence, and said, “ The 
riddles of the wise are, to the foolish, like a nut 
to the toothless mouth ; like a pearl found by a 
hen in the sand; like a lighted candle in the 
hand of a blind man. O princess, do not be 
angry, that we did not know how to use or 
esteem thy gift; we mistook thy intention, and 
believed thou hadst thrown an apple of discord 
between us, to excite us to duel and strife, and 
we renounced the mischievous fruit, whose sole 
possession neither of us would have granted to 
the other.” 

‘You have pronounced your own sentence,” 
replied Libussa. ‘“ If an apple could thus inflame 
your jealousy, what contention would there have 
been between you for a myrtle wreath encircling 
a crown!” , 

With that answer she dismissed the knights, 
who were deeply annoyed at having followed 
the advice of the unwise arbitrator, and carelessly 
given away the pledge of love. Hach of them 
now ruminated by himself how, in spite of all, he 
could execute his plan, and seize upon the Bohe- 
mian throne and its lovely occupant. 
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In the meantime Libussa was far from being 
idle during the three days which were granted 
to her for consideration. She diligently com- 
muned with herself by what means she could 
satisfy the importunate demand of the people, 
and give to the country a duke, and to herself a 
spouse, who would be the chosen of her heart. 
She dreaded lest Prince Wladomir should impose 
himself by force upon her, or rob her of the 
throne. Necessity compelled her to execute a 
plan which she had often revolved in her head 
as a pleasant dream; for what mortal has not a 
hobby in his head, which he seizes in his leisure 
hours, and plays with as with a doll. There is 
not a more amusing pastime for a young lady 
who wears tight shoes, than to think, when cut- 
ting her corns, of a handsome carriage and four ; 
the prude dreams of a prince sighing at her feet ; 
the vain orders a set of jewels; the avaricious 
wins the first prize in a lottery; the man who 
sits in a debtors’ prison comes into the possession 
of arich inheritance; the squanderer discovers 
the philosopher’s stone ; and the poor woodman 
finds a treasure in a hollow tree. It is true, all 
this only takes place in the imagination—not, 
however, without a certain secret enjoyment. 
Second sight was ever intimately connected with 
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strong imaginative powers; therefore the hand- 
some Libussa sometimes abandoned herself to 
that pleasant indulgence of her fancy, and that 
obliging confidant invariably entertained her 
with the image of the young huntsman who had 
made such a lasting impression upon her heart. 
A thousand projects came into her head, which 
her imagination presented to her as easy and 
successful. At one time she proposed to draw 
the youth from his obscurity, place him in the 
army, and so raise him gradually from honour to 
honour; then fancy placed a laurel crown upon 
his temples, and led him, covered with glory and 
victory, to her throne, which she most willingly 
shared with him. At another time she gave a 
different turn to the romance: she fitted him out 
as a knight-errant, to seek adventure, introduced 
him at her court, where his bravery, his stateli- 
ness, and gallantry won for him every heart. But 
when cool reflection again resumed its sway over 
her senses, the figures of the magic lanthorn 
waned before the bright rays of wisdom, and 
the beautiful dream was gone. She considered 
what a hazardous enterprise such an under- 
taking would be, and what misfortunes would 
arise for the country and the people, when envy 
and jealousy should make her grandees revolt 
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against her, and general discord. be the signal 
for murder and rebellion. Therefore she hid 
earefully the desires of her heart, so that the 
eyes of the prying should perceive nothing. 
But now, since the people longed for a prince, 
the case had taken a different turn, and it was 
only required to reconcile her wishes with the 
desire of the nation. She fortified her courage 
with a manly energy, and on the dawn of the 
third day she put on her jewels, and placed a 
chaste crown of myrtle upon her head. Sur- 
rounded by the whole suite of her maids of hon- 
our, who were all adorned with garlands, she 
mounted the ducal throne, full of spirit and easy 
dignity. 

The assembly of the knights and vassals was 
wrapt in silence, to hear the name of the happy 
prince with whom she had decided to share her 
throne. 

“ Ye nobles of my country,” she spoke; “ the 
decision of fate still remains untouched in the 
urn of secrecy; ye are still free, like my coursers 
which are grazing in the meadows, before they 
are tamed by bridle and bit, and their slim back 
is oppressed by the burden of a saddle and a 
rider. It is now your turn to tell me, if during 
the time which you have given me for the choice 
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of a husband, your arduous desire to see a prince 
reigning over you has not changed, and you 
have not thought better of it, and wish now to 
give the subject more mature consideration, or 
if you still remain unchanged in your determi- 
nation.” 

She was silent for a moment; but the noise 
and bustle, as well as the gestures of the senators, 
did not long leave her in doubt, and the speaker 
affirmed her conclusion, that the choice of a 
duke was firmly decided upon.” 

“ Let it then be so,” she said; “ the die is 
cast. [am not responsible for the result. The 
gods have chosen a prince for Bohemia, who will 
hold the sceptre with wisdom and justice. The 
young cedar does not as yet surpass the proud 
oak trees in size; he grows unobserved among 
the trees of the forest, surrounded by vile shrubs ; 
but soon will he extend his branches, to give 
shadow to the roots, and his top will tower into 
the clouds. Ye nobles of the land, choose twelve 
honest men from amongst you, that they may go 
and look for the prince, and bring him to the 
throne. My favourite horse shall show the 
way; it shall trot before you free and unen- 
cumbered; and, as a sign that you have found 
the man of whom you are in search, you must 
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remark that the person whom the gods have 
chosen for your prince will, at the time when you 
approach him, be taking his meat upon an iron 
table, in the open air, and in the shadow of a 
solitary tree. To him you must do homage, 
and invest him with the insignia of princely 
dignity.” 

She thereupon dismissed the assembly with a 
serene countenance, though a little abashed, as 
brides generally are when they expect the bride- 
groom. Her speech astonished every one; and 
the prophetic spirtt which appeared im it pro- 
duced a sensation similar to that of an oracle, to 
which people give a blind belief, and only think- 
ers comment upon. | 

The deputies were chosen; the noble courser 
was ready, bridled and adorned with eastern 
splendour, as if it were destined to carry the 
sultan to the mosque. The cavalcade moved 
on, amid the loud aceclamations of a great con- 
eourse of people, and the white horse trotted 
proudly ahead. But the train was soon lost 
sight of, and the spectators saw nothing but a 
eloud of dust in the distance ; for the fiery horse, 
as soon as it came into the country, took a better 
speed, and began to run as if it were an English 
racer, so that the company of the deputies had 
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all the trouble in the world to follow. Although 
the swift courser seemed to be abandoned to 
itself, an invisible power still guided the reins 
and spurred its sides. Miss Libussa, thanks to 
the magic power which she had inherited from 
her mother, had so well trained the horse, that 
it did not go out of the road either to the right 
or to the left, but hastened straight to its desti- 
nation; and she waited with tender expectation 
for the chosen one to come, as everything seemed 
to incline to the fulfilment of her wishes. 

The envoys in the meantime had a hard course 
torun. They had already proceeded a great num- 
ber of miles, over hill and dale; they had passed 
the river Moldau, swimming ; and, as their stom- 
achs put them in mind of their dinners, they also 
recellected the wondrous table upon which their 
new prince, according to the words of Libussa, 
would be taking his meal. They made all sorts 
of comment upon it, and one forward knight said to 
his companions, “I believe our lady the duchess 
means to make April fools of us; for who ever 
heard of a man in Bohemia who dines upon an 
iron table? What is the bet, that our hasty 
travelling will only bring down upon us ridicule 
and shame?” But another, who had more sense, 
thought that the iron table might have an em- 
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blematical meaning. Thus, they might meet a 
knight-errant reposing under a tree in the field, 
and making a frugal meal upon his shield. A 
third said, jocosely, ‘“ 1 fear our way leads us 
straight down into the workshops of the Cyclopes, 
and we shall have to bring up the lame Vulcan, 
or one of his associates, who dines upon an iron 
anvil, to our Venus.” 

In the midst of their discourse they saw their 
leader, the white horse, who was considerably in 
advance, take his way across a new-ploughed 
field, and stop, to their great astonishment, before 
‘a ploughman. They approached in great haste, 
and found a husbandman sitting upon a turned-up 
plough, and taking his meal, consisting of black 
bread, from the iron plough-share, in the shadow 
of a wild pear-tree. He seemed to be pleased 
with the beautiful horse, coaxed it, and offered it 
bread, which it took from his hand, and ate. 

The embassy was greatly astonished at the 
apparition. None of them, however, doubted but 
that they had found the right man. They ap- 
proached him respectfully ; the eldest amongst 
them began to speak, and said, ‘“‘ The duchess of 
Bohemia has sent us, and orders that, according 
to the decision of the gods, thou shalt change 
thy plough for the throne, and thy driving-stick 
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for the sceptre. She chooses thee for her con- 
sort, to govern, together with her, Bohemia. 

The young peasant thought they wanted to 
joke with him, which he did not relish at all, and 
still less because he thought they had guessed 
his secret love, and now came to laugh at him. 
Therefore he answered angrily, to repel scorn 
with scorn: “ Let us consider if your duchy is 
worth being exchanged for the plough? If the 
prince cannot eat more, drink more, or sleep 
better than the peasant, then it is certainly not 
worth while to exchange this field for the coun- 
try of Bohemia, and this polished driving-stick 
for the sceptre. ‘Tell me, is a little salt-cellar 
not sufficient to season my morsel; or will it 
taste better if I take it out of a bushel ?”’ 

Thereupon one of the twelve answered, “ The 
light-shunning mole digs under the earth to find 
worms, which he lives upon, for he has not eyes 
that can endure the light of day, nor has he feet 
to be able to run like the fleet doe; the craw- 
fish creeps about in the slime of rivers and seas, 
likes best to reside under the roots of trees and 
bushes that grow on the river’s banks, for he has 
no fins to swim; and the domestic birds dare 
not fly over the clay wall that surrounds them, 
for they are too faint-hearted to rely upon their 
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‘wings, as do the daring birds of prey. If thou 
hast got eyes to see, feet to walk, fins to swim, 
and wings to fly, thou wilt not turn the earth like 
a mole, or hide in the mire like a craw-fish, or, 
like the prince of the domestic birds, only crawl 
upon the dunghill; but thou wilt go forth into 
the light of day, and run, swim, or fly toward 
the skies, according to the gifts which Nature has 
bestowed upon thee. For an active man is not 
satisfied with what he is, but tries to become 
all he can be. Therefore try to be what the 
gods ask of thee, and then thou wilt be able to 
judge if the country of Bohemia is worthy, or 
not, to be exchanged for an acre of land.” 

This serious speech of the deputy, in which 
there was no mockery to be perceived, and the 
sight of the insignia of princely dignity—the 
purple, the sceptre, and the golden sword—which 
the deputies showed him as a proof of their mis- 
sion, overcame at last the distrust of the doubting 
ploughman. His mind became at once enlight- 
ened; the charming thought awoke within him, 
that Miss Libussa had guessed the sentiments of 
his heart, that she had by means of her secret 
power seen his fidelity and constancy, and that 
she wanted to teward him in a way he had not 
dared to dream of. Ife now remembered the gift 
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of divination which she had promised him, and 
thought that the moment of its fulfilment was 
come. Promptly seizing his hazel stick, he pushed 
it deep into the ground, put some loose earth 
around it in the same way as a tree is planted, 
and lo! the stick began to bud, the buds 
to sprout, and the branches to be covered 
with leaves and flowers. Two of the growing 
branches, however, decayed, and their with- 
ered leaves became the sport of the winds; but 
the third branch grew stronger, and its fruits 
ripened. Now the prophetic spirit came upon 
the enraptured ploughman, and he spoke: “ Ye 
deputies of the princess Libussa and of the peo- 
ple of Bohemia, listen to the words of Primislas, 
the son of the honourable knight Mnatha, who, 
under the spirit of prophecy, sees through the 
mist of futurity. The man who governed the 
plough has been called upon by you to take into 
his hands the government of the country before 
he was able to finish his day’s work. Alas! if the 
plough had been allowed to plough up the field 
all around to the mere stone, Bohemia would have 
remained an independent country to the end of 
time. But now that you have disturbed too 
soon the work of the plougher, the soil of your 
country will fall to the inheritance of a neigh- 
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bouring power, and become an integral part of an- 
other empire. The three branches of the growing 
stick announce to your princess three sons; two 
of whom will die before their maturity, but the 
third will inherit the throne, and through him a 
numerous posterity is promised, till the eagle 
shall come flying over the mountains, and go 
and come again as to his own home.‘24) When 
then the son of the god shall appear who is the 
friend of the ploughman, and deliver him from 
the chains of serfdom, posterity will bless its 
destiny. For when he shall have destroyed the 
dragon of superstition, he will extend his arm 
towards the distant moon, to tear it from the 
clouds to enlighten the world, a beneficent 
star. 

The honourable deputation stood in silent 
admiration, and stared at the prophetic man as 
upon a strange idol. They felt as if a god had 
spoken to them. He, however, turned away 
from the deputies to the companions of his toil, 
the two white bulls; which he unharnessed, dis- 
missed henceforth from their task, and gave them 
their liberty; whereupon they sprang’ joyfully 
about in the grassy meadow, but soon began 
sensibly to waste away, till, melting into a light 
mist, they disappeared from the sight. 

Primislas, after this, put away his wooden 
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shoes, and went to the neighbouring stream to 
wash himself. He then dressed himself in the 
splendid dress which they had brought him; and 
having girded on the knightly sword, and put on 
the golden spurs, he mounted courageously the 
white courser, which allowed itself to be quietly 
guided. . 

When on the point of leaving his home for ever, 
he ordered the deputies to carry his wooden shoes 
after him, and to preserve them as an historic 
token that at one time the lowest of the people 
had been elevated to the highest dignity in 
Bohemia, that he and his descendants might. 
not be forgetful of their origin, but might 
honour and protect the peasantry, as the caste. 
to which they once belonged. After that time 
it was a custom with the kings of Bohemia to 
have on the coronation day a pair of wooden 
shoes placed before them; and this custom was 
observed till the male line of Primislas became 
extinct. 

The hazel-stick which Primislas had planted 
grew and bore fruit, and its roots spread around, 
till at last the whole field belonging to Primislas 
was changed into a hazel forest, greatly to the 
advantage of the neighbouring village; for its 
inhabitants obtained from the Bohemian kings 
a freehold patent, exempting them from all tax- 
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ation, with the exception of a tribute of a pint of 
filberts; which privilege they enjoyed till very 
lately. (25) 

Although the glorious horse, which ential the 
bridegroom to his mistress, was proceeding with 
the swiftness of the wind, Primislas still spurred 
it sometimes on, so ardent was his desire to see 
again Libussa, whose form had been seven years 
since imprinted on his memory. He only thought 
of the myrtle-crown, which in the estimation of 
lovers far surpasses a royal one; and if grandeur 
and love had been placed in opposite scales, Miss 
Libussa would have far outweighed the Bohemian 
empire, which would have been thrown high up, 
like a light gold piece in the balance of a money- 
changer. 

The sun was nearly setting when the new 
prince made his triumphal entry in Vizigrade. 
Libussa was in her garden, gathering. plums into 
a basket, when the arrival of her spouse was 
announced to her. She met him bashfully, sur-. 
rounded by all the young ladies of her court; 
received him as a bridegroom sent to her by the 
gods; and concealed the choice of her heart 
under a seeming resignation to the will of the 
invisible powers. 

The eyes of every one at court were directed 
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upon the new-comer, but they only saw in him a 
handsome and well-proportioned man. Several 
of the courtiers, comparing themselves with him 
as to his exterior, could not understand why 
the gods had disdained the anti-chamber, and not 
rather chosen one of them for a consort to the 
young princess instead of the sun-burnt plough- 
man. It. was also easy to be seen, that Prince 
Wladomir and the knight Mizislas were very 
loath to renounce their pretensions. The young 
lady, therefore, was anxious to vindicate the 
choice of the gods, and to make it publicly known 
that squire Primislas, if wanting in the advan- 
tage of high birth, had at least been provided 
with an equivalent by mother Nature in the shape 
of common sense and wit. She prepared a 
splendid banquet, which was not at all inferior 
to that given by the hospitable Queen Dido 
to the pious Atneas. When the glass had for 
some time assiduously circulated from mouth 
to mouth, exciting serenity and joy, and part 
of the night had been already passed in sport and 
merriment, Libussa proposed to play at riddles; 
and as the guessing of hidden things was her 
peculiar province, she readily solved the riddles 
propounded, to the great satisfaction of all 
present. 

When her turn to propose a riddle came, she 
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called Prince Wladomir, the knight Mizislas, and 
squire Primislas, to her, and said— 

‘“ Ye brave companions, prepare yourselves to 
solve a riddle of mine, that I may see which of 
you is the cleverest and wisest. I have designed 
for each of you a present from this little basket, 
which contains plums which I have gathered in 
my garden. One of you shall have half of them 
and one over; another shall have half of the 
remainder and one over; and the third shall 
have half of those still remaining and three 
over. As this will make the basket empty, now 
tell me how many plums there are at present in 
the basket. 

The hasty knight Mizislas measured the fruit- 
basket with his eyes, instead of considering the 
meaning of the problem with his intellect, and 
said, ‘I do not mind to solve anything that can 
be solved by the sword; but thy riddles, gra- 
cious princess, are too finely woven for me. I 
will however, to satisfy thy request, try my luck 
in guessing. I think that three-score of plums 
well-packed and counted are in that basket.” 

‘“ Thou hast made a mistake, my dear knight,” 
answered the princess. ‘“ For if you add as 
many more to them as there are in the basket, 
besides half as many and one third of the 
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number, and add five to them, then there will 
be as many above three-score as there are now 
wanting to complete that number.” 

Prince Wladomir calculated for a long time, 
and very laboriously, as if upon the solution of 
the riddle his appointment to the place of super- 
intendent-general of the finances had depended, 
and at last hit upon the number 45 as the result 
of his mental operation. 

But the princess said, “ If there were half as 
many again in it as there are, besides a third 
part and a sixth part, there would be as many 
over forty-five as there are now below that 
number.” 

Although every student of mathematics who 
is anything of an arithmetician could have 
solved this problem with the greatest ease, yet 
for a bad calculator the power of divination is 
absolutely required, if he has to pass honourably 
through his trial. As the wise Primislas happily 
did possess the gift of divination, he found with- 
out any trouble the solution of the problem. 
“Thou trusty companion of the heavenly 
powers,” he said, “‘ he that undertakes to espy 
thy high-flown and divine mind, resembles him 
that tries to follow the eagle in his flight when he 
hides among the clouds. I shall, however, follow 
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thy hidden flight as far as the eye can reach 
to which thou hast granted a clearer sight. I 
guess that thou hast hidden in thy basket the 
number of thirty plums, not one more nor one 
less.” 

The princess looked kindly at him, and said, 
“Thou espiest the glimmering spark that is 
hidden in the ashes; to thee light breaks forth 
through mist and darkness. Thou hast rightly 
solved my riddle.” 

Thereupon she opened her basket, and counted 
upon the hand of Prince Wladomir 15 plums and 
one over, and there remained still 14; of which 
she gave 7 to the knight Mizislas and one over, 
and there remained yet 6 in the basket; of which 
she gave half to the wise Primislas, and then 
added the three remaining, and the basket was 
empty. 

The whole court was astonished at the arith- 
metical wisdom of Libussa, and the acuteness of 
her spouse. None could understand how human 
wit could on the one part hide a common number 
under such enigmatical words, and on the other 
find that number with such certainty out of its 
artificial secrecy. The empty basket Libussa 
gave to the two knights who could not obtain her 
favour, as a token of unrequited love. Thence 
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arose the habit of saying, when speaking of a 
rejected suitor, “ he has got the basket (26) from 
his lady love,”—a phrase still in use through- 
out Germany. 

When everything was ready for the marriage 
and installation, both ceremonies were perform- 
ed with great pomp. The people of Bohemia 
had now a duke, and Libussa a husband, accord- 
ing to the wishes of their hearts; and what was 
rather surprising in the case was, its being the 
result of chicanery, which is not always the best 
mediator. If, however, one of the two parties 
was deceived, it certainly was not the wise 
Libussa, but rather the people; which indeed 
is generally the case. 

The Bohemian empire had now a duke in 
name; but the government was, as before, in a 
female hand. Primislas was indeed a true sam- 
ple of an obedient and submissive husband, who 
neither disputed the domestic authority nor the 
public policy with his duchess. His views and 
wishes sympathized as completely with her’s as 
two well-tuned strings, one of which though un- 
touched echoes spontaneously the sound emitted 
by the other. Neither did Libussa possess the 
proud and vain mind of certain ladies, who, con- 
sidering themselves as acquisitions, and believ- 
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ing that they have made the fortune of the poor 
fellow whom they honour with their precious 
self, recall to him in after times with insolence 
his wooden shoes. On the contrary, she imitated 
the famous Palmyrean queen Zenobia, (27), who 
led her good-natured Odinat solely by the supe- 
riority of her talents. 

The happy pair lived in the enjoyment of 
unchanging love, as was the custom at that time, 
when the links that united hearts were as strong 
and lasting as the cement and mortar which 
made the walls of the ancient world so inde- 
structible. Duke Primislas soon became one 
of the most gallant knights of the age, and the 
Bohemian court the most splendid in Germany. 
Insensibly many knights and noblemen came 
from all parts of the empire, with their followers, 
to the residence, which soon became too small for 
the inhabitants. Therefore Libussa sent for her 
administrators, and ordered them to build a town 
where they would find at noon a man making the 
wisest use of his teeth. They went and found, at 
the indicated time, a man who was hard at work in 
cutting a block of wood in two. They judged that 
this industrious man, who made a far better use 
of the teeth of the saw at noon-time than the para- 
site makes of his at the tables of the great, was 
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the one whom the princess designated. Therefore 
they drew a line around the field with the plough, 
to indicate the compass of the town wall. The 
workman, when asked what he intended to make 
out of the wood which he had sawn in two, 
answered, “ Prach,” which means in the Bohemian 
language a door-sill. Libussa, therefore, called 
the new town Prach, that is Prague, the well- 
known metropolis of Bohemia, situated on the 
river Moldavia. 

In after days the prediction of Primislas became 
punctually verified. His consort became mother 
of three princes, of which two died at a tender 
age; the third, however, grew up, and became 
the ancestor of a glorious line of kings, which 
flourished for centuries upon the Bohemian 
throne. 
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NOTES. 


BY THE TRANSLATOR, 


Nore 1. Page 1. 


The Bohemian forest.} In the time of Czech and 
Krokus, about the year 550 of the Christian era, the 
whole of the country now called Bohemia was nearly one 
vast forest, which by the ancient Romans was called the 
Hercynian Forest, and was 150 miles in depth. Accord- 
ing to Cesar, the Boii inhabited that forest (see Comm. 
lib. vi., c. 24), whence the name of Bolimians, afterwards 
Bohemians. The Boii seem to have settled in that 
country in the year 590 before Christ. They afterwards 
migrated to Bavaria, which country was called after them 
Boiaria, now Bavaria. 

In the first century after Christ, the Marcomanes inha- 
bited Bohemia, and Marbod was their king. They were 
incessantly involved in wars with the Romans. When, in 
the year 476, the Roman empire became the prey of the 
Legres, the Rugieres, and the Herulzans, the Marco- 
manes disappeared from Bohemia, and the Thuringians 
and Franks took their place, till the sixth century, when 
the Sclavonian race extended itself into Bohemia. 
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Nore 2. Page l. 


Dryads and Elves.) Dryads, or, more properly, 
Hamadryads, in heathen mythology, were a sort of 
deities or nymphs which the ancients thought inhabited 
groves and woods. The Hamadryads were attached to 
some particular tree, with which they were born, and with 
which they died, whereas the Dryads were goddesses of 
woods and trees in general. 

kilves were yet common in the middle ages, and were 
considered a sort of wandering spirits, to be seen only at 
moonlight in wild and unfrequented places. 

« Tfe’er one vision touch’d thy infant thought, 
Of all the nurse and all the priest have taught, 


Of airy Elves by moonlight shadow seen, 
The silver token, and the circled green.” 


Note 3. Page 1. 


Duke Czech.] According to Sclavonian history, Czech 
and Lech were two brothers, belonging to a powerful 
princely family, which lived in the south of Hungary, 
where now the kingdoms of Sclavonia and Croatia (belong- 
ing to the Austrian empire) are situated. Czech, having 
killed another powerful prince of the country, was obliged 
to seek safety from revenge in flight. Thus he left his 
country, accompanied by his brother Lech and several 
thousand of their followers, who, according to the 
custom of those times, were accompanied by their families, 
so that they formed a whole wandering nation, similar to 
that of the Jews when leaving Egypt. Thus they came, 
after traversing Hungary, into Moravia. Finding the 
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country occupied, and having been told by the Moravians 
that beyond the neighbourmg mountains there was a 
country pleasant and fertile, and lately abandoned by 
its inhabitants (the Marcomanes), they crossed the moun- 
tains, and took possession of it. Thus Czech became 
the prince of a new country, in which but few of the 
old inhabitants had remained, but where there was a 
great abundance of cattle, horses, and game. The brother 
Lech, not willing to be a subject, took his followers to 
look for another country, where he also might settle as an 
independent prince. He crossed the northern mountains, 
and entered Poland, which country he found very thinly 
populated, and where he had no difficulty in establishing 
himself as the reigning prince. Thus the two brothers 
became founders of two new empires, which for a con- 
siderable time played a conspicuous ré/e in history. 
Till now, in the Sclavonian languages, the Bohemians are 
ealled Czechs, and the Poles, Lechs, or Lachi. 


NoTE 4. Page 2, 


The Erl-King.| One of the chiefs of the German 
forest ghosts, said to be very imimical to children. Every 


one knows the splendid ballad of Goéthe, entitled ‘“‘ The 
Erl- King. | 


Nore 5. Page 2. 


Krokus was the second duke of Bohemia, when in- 
habited by the Sclavonians. He was chosen duke some 
time after the death of Czech. He reigned with great 
wisdom over Bohemia; and before ascending the Bohe- 
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mian throne, was called into Poland, where he arranged 
the difficulties which existed among the successors of 
Lech. He is also considered as the founder of the town 
of Krakau. 


Note 6. Page 6. 


The sons of /Esculapius.} Medical practitioners, in 
Germany, are often so called, from Asculapius, the god of 
medicine. 


Note 7. Page 12. 


The never-missing sieve.| Among the gypsies and some 
of the Sclavonian tribes, the sorcerers, or wise men, used 
to find out the culprit by bowling a sieve, which hit the 
guilty. 


Note 8. Page 12. 


St. Martin, of Schierbach.| A saint who used to cure 
people by placing them so as to let his shadow fall wpon 
them, by which act alone they fully recovered, as the story 


goes. 


Nore 9. Page 12. 


Apollo’s tripod.) Meaning the oracle of Delphi, where 
the priestess, or seer, sat upon a tripod. *° 


Note 10. Page 17. 


Word-catchers.| A term used, in German, to signify 
flatterers, who look out for every word, to bestow praise 
upon the person whom they adulate. 
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Nore ll. Page 17. 
Celadons.| Lovers who sigh in vain. 


. Note 12. Page 17. 


Miss Bela.| The eldest of the daughters of Krokus; 
of whom the historian Dubravius says, “ Bela, natu 
filiarum maxima, herbis' incantandis Medeam imitabatur.” 


Nore 13. Page 17. 


Medea.| In mythology, the daughter of Aetes, king of 
Colchis. She married Jason, who came to Colchis in 
quest of the golden fleece. She knew the hidden qualities 
of herbs and poisonous plants. 


Note 14. Page 18. 
' Zihim and Ohim.| See Isaiah, c. xiii., v. 19, 20, 21. 


Note 15. Page 18. 
Miss Therba.| The second daughter of Krokus, of 


whom Dubravius says, “ Terba, sive Teleba, carminibus 
magicis circumreddebat.” Of both together he said, 
** Frequens multitudinis concursus fier, dum alii eorum 
formam sibi et ‘amoris consiliare, alii cum bona valetudine 
in gratiam redire, alii res amissas recuperare cupiunt; 
Qua arte ita Belam exceluisse ferunt, ut proverbii vice, in 
re inventa prorsus difficili jactaretur: Ne Belam quidem 
reperire posse quod sit perditum. Heec arcem Belinam, 
illa altera arcem Thetin, ex mercenaria pecunia (nihil enim 
gratuite faciebant) sedificandam curavit.” . 
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Note 16. Page 18. 


Circe.| Daughter of Sol and Perseis, and aunt of 
Medea, being the sister of king Actes, of Colchis. She 
was famous for her knowledge of magic. Ulysses stopped 
a year with her in the island Aaca. 


Note 17. Page 19. 


Libussa.| The third daughter of Krokus. She was 
elected Duchess of Bohemia after the death of Krokus, 
but was afterwards compelled by the Bohemian States to 
choose a husband. She chose Primislas, an unknown 
person. They reigned very happily, and gave to Bohemia 
a long line of sovereigns. Dubravius says of her, “ Libera- 
hor in hae re Libussa natQ minima apparuit, utque a 
nemine quidquam extorquebat, at potius fata publica 
omnibus quam privata singulis precinebat; qua liberalitate, 
et qui non gratuita solum, sed etiam minus fallaci preedic- 
tione utebatur, assecuta est, ut a viris comitia pretoria 
habentibus in locum patris Crocci subrogaretur.” 


Nore 19. Page 29. 


Krakau.| Formerly the capital of Poland; from 1815 
to 1847 a republic, which, although guaranteed by the 

treaty of Vienna as an independent country, was incorpo- 
~ vated with Austria in 1847, as Poland was to Russia. 


Note 20. Page 31. 


The elective field.| Among the Sclavonian races, the 
elections always took place in a field destined for the 


purpose. » 
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Note 21. Page 47. 


Nimrod.| The sixth son of Cush, “a mighty hunter 
before the Lord.” The beginning of his kingdom was 
Babel and Erech and Arcad and Calnech, in the land of 
Shinar. 


NoTE 22. Page 47. 


The Serbes, or Servians, the imhabitants of Servia, 
now belonging to European Turkey. 


Note 23. Page 4/. 


Achilles the butterfly.| A diurnal butterfly, from a 
yellow caterpillar, which lives upon the cujava tree. 


Note 24. Page 69. 


Till the eagle, &c.| The Austrian eagle has since 
verified the prediction; which prediction is to be found in 
all the ancient Bohemian historians. 


Note 25. Page 71. 


This privilege was only taken’ from them by Prince 
Metternich. 


NoTE 26. Page 76. 


In Germany they imvariably, when speaking of a re- 
jected lover, use the phrase, Er hat den Korb bekommen, 
““ he has got the basket.” 
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Note 27. Page 77. 


Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, said to be descended from 
Ptolemus and Cleopatras. She was a pupil of the famous 
Longinus; spoke Latin, Egyptian, and Greek. She wrote 
an epitome of the history of Egypt; was, besides, admired 
for her beauty, chastity, sobriety, and extraordinary cou- 
rage. She married Odenatus, a Saracen prince, who was 
much devoted to her. She was besieged in Palmyra by 
the Emperor Aurelius in 172; which town, after a most 
desperate resistance, was finally taken. In her latter 
days she lived in a villa near Rome. 
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A2n Anecdote. 





On the Thuringian frontier, near the little river 
of Lockwitz, in Voigtland,™) is situated the castle 
of Lauenstein,{2) which was formerly a nunnery, 
but destroyed in the Hussite wars. The spiritual 
domain, having been returned as derelict pro- 
perty to the secular power, was disposed of by 
the Count of Orlamiinde,‘3) the then proprietor, to 
a certain squire Lauenstein, who either gave his 
name to the eastle, or took his therefrom. It 
was, however, soon to be seen, that ecclesiastical 
property does not thrive in profane hands, and 
that such a robbery is sooner or later resented. 
The bones of the holy nuns, which for cen- 
turies past had reposed in peace and quietness in 
their sombre vaults, could not support with equa- 
nimity the desecration of their sanctuary. The 
musty skeletons began to stir; they clattered 
a 4 
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and clanked at night time from below, and made 
a most fearful noise and rattling in the principal 
gallery, which was yet unimpaired. A procession 
of nuns often traversed in solemn train the castle 
yard, paraded through the apartments, and 
slammed the doors, so that the proprietor was 
eontinually disturbed in his sleep. At other times 
they rambled about in the servants’ hall, or in 
the stables, frightened the maids by twitching 
and pinching them, and tormented the cattle so 
that the cows had their milk dried up, and the 
horses snorted and reared, and broke the bars. 
Owing to this misbehaviour of the pious sisters, 
and their unceasing pestering, the people as 
well as the beasts had their ives embittered, and 
lost all courage, from his worship the squire down 
to the grim bull-dog. The lord of the manor 
did not spare any expense to get rid of these 
troublesome inmates, and to bring them to 
silence by means of the most reputed exorcisms. 
But the most powerful benedictions, which in 
other cases would have made the whole satante 
brood tremble, and even the sprinkling-bush 
saturated with holy water, which usually makes 
as much havoc among evil spirits as the fly-flap 
among domestic flies, were for a long time un- 
availing against the obstinacy of these spectral 
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Amazons, who defended their rights and claims 
‘upon the soil of their former property so firmly, 
that the exorcisers themselves were sometimes 
compelled to take to their heels with their sacred 
relics. 

At length it fell to the lot of a travelling ex- 
orcist, whose sole occupation it was to travel from 
place to place to find out sorceresses, to banish 
hobgoblins, and to purify demoniacs from the 
caterpillar brood of sprites,—it fell to his lot to 
tame these ghostly night-revellers, and to lock 
them up again in their dark death-chamber, where 
they were permitted to roll about their skulls, 
and to rattle and clatter as much as they liked 
with their bones. Everything was now quiet in the 
castle, and the nuns once more reposed in their 
silent death-sleep. But, after the lapse of seven 
years, one of these turbulent spirits, having slept 
its fill, again made itself visible at night, and 
carried on the former game till it was tired, and 
then took another repose of seven years, when it 
again came to this upper world, and disturbed 
- the castle. The inhabitants got in time used to 
the sight of the ghost; and when the period of 
its appearance came, the servants took care to 
avoid the principal gallery in the evening, or 
kept, if possible, altogether in their rooms. 
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On the demise of the first owner the property 
descended to his lawful heir; and an heir was 
never wanting till the time of the thirty years 
war, when the last of the race of Lauenstein 
flourished, upon bringing whom into existence 
Nature seemed to have exhausted all her powers. 
Mother Nature, indeed, had been so lavish of the 
stuff for his body, that at the time when he was 
of full size his weight equalled that of Finatzi 
in Presburg, who weighed in his fifty-sixth year 
four hundred and eighty-eight pounds; nor was 
the size of the good squire of Lauenstein an inch 
less than that of Paul Bulterbrod of Holstein, 
who exhibited himself in Paris to the astonished 
gaze of its pleasure-loving inhabitants. Squire 
Sigmund was, however, a very handsome man 
before the bumpkin epoch of his body. He lived 
upon his estate in ease and respectability, without 
diminishing the income which his forefathers had 
amassed, but making a wise use of the goods of 
this world. As soon as his predecessor made 
room for him, and left him in possession of Lau- 
enstein, he took, aceording to the custom of all 
his ancestors, a consort, and was seriously intent 
‘upon the propagation of the noble race which he 
represented. His wishes were accomplished, and 
his spouse presented him with a firstling of their 
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happiness; but, alas! the child was a little girl, 
and the last of the race of Lauenstein, for no 
brother afterwards made his appearance. The 
too eareful nursing of the wife became the hus- 
band so well, that all hopes of another child were 
smothered in his fat. 

The thrifty wife, who from the first moment 
of their marriage kept the command of the house 
to herself, had of course also to take care of the 
education of her daughter. The more papa grew 
paunch-bellied, the less active became his soul, 
until at length he took no notice of anything 
unless it was roast or boiled. 

Miss Emily, owmg to the pressure of house- 
hold affairs; was mostly left to the care of mother 
Nature, and she did not at all fare the worse for it. 
That secret artificer—who does not willingly risk 
her reputation, and who, if she commits an error, 
generally repairs it by a master-piece—had been 
more careful in the symmetry between the powers 
of the body and mind of the daughter than she 
had been with the father, for she was handsome 
as well as clever. As the young lady grew up, 
and displayed more and more her beauty and 
wit, the pretensions and hopes of the mother to 
revive again the splendour of the expiring race 
rosé in proportion. This lady possessed a quiet 
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pride, which in common intercourse was not to 
be perceived, unless by her high respect to the 
family pedigree, which she considered the greatest 
ornament of the house. In the whole country 
there was, with the exception of the lords of 
Reuss, no family which she considered noble and 
ancient enough to transplant upon it the last 
flower of the Lauenstein tree; and although the 
young squires of the neighbourhood gave them- 
selves much trouble to catch the prize, the cun- 
ning mother always knew how to defeat their 
plans. She watched the young lady’s heart as 
carefully as a custom-house officer does suspected 
packages, that no forbidden wares may be smug- 
gled in; she repudiated all speculations of well- 
meaning aunts and cousins which had any relation 
to the marriage of her daughter, whom she seemed 
to place so high, that none of the young men 
dared to approach her. 

The heart of a young lady, as long as it sub- 
mits to tuition, may be compared to a skiff upon 
a mirror-like sea, which can be steered any way 
the rudder propels it; but when the storm rages, 
and the waves swing it forward and backward, 
it no more obeys the rudder, but follows the 
course of the winds and waves. The tractable 
Emily was easily led by the motherly leading- 
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strings upon the path of pride; her (as yet un- 
prejudiced) heart was open to every impression. 
She expected a prince, or at least a count, 
would pay homage to her attractions; and all 
less nobly born Paladins, who courted her, she 
received with cold disdain. But, before an 
admirer of sufficient rank made his appearance, 
a circumstance happened which occasioned that 
all the princes and counts of the Roman empire 
of Germany would have come too late to woo 
for the young lady’s heart. 

During the movements of the thirty years 
war, the army of the brave Wallenstein took up 
its winter quarters in the Voigtland, and squire 
Sigmund received many uninvited guests, who did 
more mischief in the castle than did formerly the 
ghostly night-walkers. Although they had a 
lesser claim to the ownership, they were not to 
be driven away by.exorcisms. The lords of the 
manor were compelled to put on a good face to 
a bad case; and as the commanding officers main- 
tained good discipline, they treated them splen- 
didly, in order to keep them good temper. Ban- 
quets and balls followed in rapid succession. At 
the first presided the lady, at the second the 
daughter of the house. This noble exercise of 
hospitality made the rude warriors quite supple: 
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they honoured the house where they were so well 
treated, and host and guests were satisfied with 
each other. 

Among these gods of war there was many a 
young hero.capable of turning the head of a Venus; 
but one among them outshone all the rest,—a 
young officer called the handsome Fred, who 
resembled the god of love in a helmet: ‘he was 
handsome, polite, mild, modest, pleasant, of a 
lively spirit, and a good dancer. No man had as 
yet made any impression upon Emily’s heart; but 
he excited in her bosom an unknown sentiment, 
which filled her soul with inexpressible gratifica- 
tion. The only thing that astonished her was, 
that the beautiful Adonis was neither a prince 
nor a count, but was simply called “the handsome 
Fred.” She asked, on closer acquaintance, one 
or two of his comrades in arms about :the family 
name and descent of the young man, but none 
could throw any light upon the subject. All of 
them praised handsome Fred as a brave man, 
who knew the service well, and possessed the 
most amiable qualities; but about his pedigree 
there were as many different opinions as there 
were about that of the then living and well- 
known, but still enigmatical, Count Cagliostro,@ 
who till now is by some believed to be a de- 
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seendant of a grand-master of Malta, and on his 
mother’s side a nephew to the Grand Turk, by 
others the son of a Neapolitan coachman, and 
still by others the own brother of Zanowich, the 
known Prince of Albania; and as to his calling, 
some believed him to be a being gifted with the 
power of performing miracles, and others to be a 
hair-dresser by profession. But as to handsome 
Fred, all were unanimous about his having enter- 
ed the army as a common soldier, and having 
risen by his own merit to the grade of a captain 
commanding a squadron, and that if he was 
further favoured by fortune, he would rapidly 
rise to the highest posts in the army. 

The seeret inquiries of the inquisitive Emily 
soon beeame known to him; his friends had 
thought to flatter him with the announcement of 
it, which they accompanied by all sorts of 
favourable suppositions. He, however, pretended 
to take them as an insulting joke, although he 
was right glad to hear that the young lady had 
made inquiries about him. For when he first 
saw her, he was charmingly surprised, which is 
generally the precursor of love. 

No idiom possesses such energy, and is at the 
same time so intelligible and expressive, as the 
sentiment of sweet sympathies, through the 
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agency of which the progress from the first 
acquaintance to love is much more rapid than that 
from the ranks to the epaulette. In the present 
instance, it is true, the parties did not come 
immediately to a verbal understanding ; but they 
knew how to make each other acquainted with 
their sentiments, for their looks met half way, 
and told what their timid lips did not as yet 
dare to communicate. The neglectful mother, 
owing to the bustle in the house, had just at the 
most inopportune moment suppressed the sentinel 
before the door of her daughter’s heart; and as 
this important post was unguarded, the cunning 
smuggler Amor profited by the occasion to 
sneak in during the twilight unperceived. When 
once in possession, he gave to the young lady quite 
different advice from what her mother used to 
do. He, the most inveterate enemy of ceremony, 
made his obedient pupil soon overcome the pre- 
judice of rank and birth, and the belief that lovers 
could be classified and registered like the beetles 
and worms of a collection of dead insects. The 
freezing pride of ancestry melted as quickly in 
her soul, as the oddly shaped flower-tendrils upon 
a frozen window-pane, when warmed by the rays 
of a lovely sun. Emily dispensed in her lover 
with pedigree and patent of nobility, and went 
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even so far in her political heresy that she held 
it as her opinion that the traditional privileges 
of birth were, as far as love was concerned, the 
most insufferable yoke which human liberty had 
as yet submitted to. 

The handsome Fred adored the young lady, 
and es he could see from every circumstance 
that he was not less fortunate in love than 
he was in war, he seized upon the first favour- 
able occasion to reveal to her the state of 
his heart. She received the confession of his 
love with blushing modesty, but nevertheless 
with considerable pleasure, and the dear beings 
united themselves by reciprocal vows of ever- 
lasting fidelity. They were now happy in the 
present, but trembled for the future. The return 
of spring called the heroes again to the tent. 
The armies concentrated, and the sorrowful 
moment when they were to separate was fast 
approaching. Now the consultations became 
serious, to find out how to consolidate the com- 
pact of love by legal means, so that nothing but 
death could separate them. Miss Emily had 
confided to her affianced the opinions of her 
mother in respect to marriage, and it was not to 
be supposed that the proud lady should deviate 
by a hair’s breadth from her cherished system in 


favour of a love-match. 
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A hundred projects were made and again 
abandoned ; for in each were found innumerable 
difficulties, which made a happy result doubtful. 
But as the young warrior had found his bride 
determined to take any road that would lead 
them straight to the realization of their wishes, 
he proposed an elopement,—the safest invention 
of love, which has so many times succeeded, and 
will yet succeed, in spoiling the plans of parents 
and in overcoming their obstinacy. The young 
lady considered for a moment, but at last con- 
sented. There was yet, however, one thing to 
be considered, that was how she could make her 
exit from the well-bastioned and cireumvallated 
eastle, in order to throw herself into the arms 
of the welcome robber; for she knew that the 
vigilant mother, as soon as Wallenstein’s garrison 
should have left, would again fill up the vacant 
post, watch each of her steps, and scarcely lose 
sight of her. Inventive love, however, conquers 
all difficulties. It was well known to Emily 
that All“Souls day, in the next autumn, was 
the time when, according to old tradition, the 
ghostly nun was after the lapse of seven years 
to make again her apparition in the eastle; she 
also knew the fear in which all the mmates 
stood of her, therefore she projected the plan to 
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play this time the part of the spirit-nun herself, 
to procure secretly a nun’s dress, and to escape 
thus incognito. 

Handsome Fred was delighted with this well- 
conceived plan, and clapped his hands with 
joy. Although at the time of the thirty years 
war, free-thinkers were as yet rather scarce, the 
young warrior was however enough of a philo- 
sopher, if not to doubt altogether the existence 
of ghosts, at least to make it no concern of his 
to trouble his head about them. When every- 
thing therefore was settled between them, he 
lept into the saddle, recommended himself to the 
protection of love, and departed at the head of 
his squadron. The ensuing campain was a happy 
one for him: although he braved all danger, it 
seemed as if the god of love had granted his 
prayer and taken him under his special protection. 

In the meantime Miss Emily lived in hopes 
and fears. She trembled for the life of her 
faithful lover, and gathered assiduously news 
from the battle-fields, te learn how their guests 
of last winter fared. Each rumour of a skirmish 
made her fear and tremble, which her mother 
declared to be a proof of a good and sensible 
heart, without having the least suspicion. The 
gallant warrror did not neglect to inform her 
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from time to time himself of his fate, by secret 
letters which through the means of a faithful 
Abigail came straight to her hands; and he 
occasionally received news from her through the 
same channel. As soon as the campaign was 
over, he prepared everything for his approach- 
ing secret expedition. He bought four moor- 
headed horses and a travelling carriage, and 
inspected diligently the almanack, in order not 
to miss the day on which he had to appear in 
the promised place, in a grove near the castle of 
Lauenstein. 

On the day of All-Souls the young lady pre- 
pared herself, with the assistance of her faithful 
Abigail, to execute her plan: she pretended to be 
unwell, retired to her chamber, and metamor- 
phorsed herself into the prettiest hobgoblin that 
ever tenanted this earth. The evening hours 
seemed to last longer than usual, and each 
moment augmented her desire to pass through 
the adventure. In the meanwhile that silent 
and discreet friend of lovers, the bright moon, 
illuminated with her pale light the castle of 
Lauenstein, where the bustle of the active day 
gave way insensibly to solemn silence. Every 
one in the house was asleep, except the house- 
keeper, who in heavy numbers was still caleu- 
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lating late at night her kitchen expenses,—the 
scullion, who was obliged to finish the. plucking 
of thirty larks, destined to serve as a relish for 
the breakfast of the master of the house,—the 
porter, who at the same time filled the place of 
a watchman and told the hours,—and Hector, the 
watchful yard-dog, who welcomed the rising morn 
with his barking. As soon as midnight sounded, 
the daring Emily set out upon her errand; she 
had procured herself a skeleton key which opened 
every door, and descended quietly the stairs to 
the principal passage, from whence she saw a 
light burning in the kitchen. She therefore 
rattled her bunch of keys with all her might, 
slammed all the doors, and opened all the house 
and castle-doors without hindrance; for as soon 
as the four waking inmates heard the unusual 
noise, they imagined the arrival of the dreaded 
nun. The frightened scullion hid himself in one 
of the cupboards, the housekeeper in her bed, 
the dog in his kennel, and the watchman in the 
straw. The young lady had thus safely arrived 
outside the castle, and hastened to the grove, 
where she thought she saw already in the 
distance the carriage with the four horses ex- 
pecting her. When, however, she had arrived 
close to the place, she saw nothing but the 
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shadow of the trees. She believed herself to 
have been misled by that error, and to have 
mistaken the place of appointment; she therefore 
crossed all the alleys of the grove from the first 
to the last, but her knight with his carriage and 
four was nowhere to be seen. She was greatly 
discomfited at this aceident, and did not know 
what to make of it. Not to appear at a given 
rendezvous, is in itself a great crime among 
lovers; but to be absent in the present case, was 
more than high treason towards love. The affair 
was incomprehensible to her. After having 
waited for an hour in vain, with her heart 
trembling from fear and cold, she began bitterly 
to ery and complain: “ Alas! the faithless one 
mocks me; he is in the arms of a rival, and 
unable to disengage himself from her, and has 
disdained my faithful love!” That thought 
brought the long-neglected pedigree again to 
her recollection, and she was ashamed to have 
forgotten herself so far as to love a man without 
a name and without noble sentiments. When 
the influence of passion had ceased, she took 
advice from reason, how she should repair the 
error she had committed, and that faithful 
adviser counselled her to return to the eastle, 
and bury in oblivion all thoughts of her faithless 
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lover. She immediately acted upon the first 
part of this advice, and arrived safe and sound 
in her bedroom, greatly to the astonishment of 
her faithful maid, to whom she had confided 
every thing ; but as to the second point, she 
decided upon considering it over again when 
more at ease. 

The man without a name was, however, not 
so guilty as the angry Emily had imagined. He 
had not missed being punctual at the time and 
place of appointment. His heart was greatly 
elated and he waited in impatient expectation of 
receiving his beloved. When midnight was ap- 
proaching, he advanced in silence near the castle, 
to see when the little gate would open. Sooner 
than he expected the beloved form of the nun 
came out of it. He flew from his ambuscade 
towards her, pressed her in his arms, and said, 
“T have got thee; I shall hold thee, and never 
leave thee. My dear love, thou art mine; I am 
thine, body and soul.” Joyfully he carried the 
beautiful burden to his carriage, and off they 
drove, through thick and thin, over hill and 
dale. The horses snorted and reared, shook 
their manes, became unmanageable, and started 
off. One of the wheels detached itself, and the 
coachman was thrown far into the field; and 
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over a deep precipice rolled the carriage, the 
horses, himself, and the nun, into the depth of 
the abyss. 

The tender hero did not know what had 
become of him, his body was crushed, his head 
bruised, and from the heavy fall he had lost all 
consciousness. When he came to himself again, 
he missed his travelling companion. He passed 
the rest of the night in the most piteous situation, 
and was brought next morning by some country- 
men who had found him, into the nearest village. 

His carriage had tumbled to pieces, and his 
four moor-headed horses had broken their necks. 
Their loss, however, did not grieve him much. 
He was only suffering great anxiety on account 
of his Emily ; and he sent people in all directions 
to find her out, but he could get no news of her. 
The midnight hour only relieved his anxiety 
about her; for when the clock struck twelve, the 
door opened, and his lost travelling companion 
entered his room—not in the shape of the 
beautiful Emily, but in that of a spectral nun, a 
disousting skeleton. 

The handsome Fred perceived with ene 
that he had made a mistake; he was in a cold 
sweat of death, began to cross himself, and to 
recite all the prayers which in his distress came 
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to his memory. The nun did not pay any atten- 
tion to these. She came close to his bed, 
stroked with her icy and bony hand his burning 
cheeks, and said, “Fred, my Fred, you mus 
submit. I am thine; thou art mine, soul and 
body.” Having tormented him thus during an 
hour with her presence, when the clock struck 
one, she disappeared. 

This platonic love-performance she repeated 
every night, and even followed him to the town 
of Eichsfell, where he was quartered. 

There he had neither peace nor quietness with 
his spectral love. He pined and grieved, and 
lost all courage, so that the high and low staff 
of the regiment perceived his melancholy, and 
every honest warrior pitied him greatly. It was 
a riddle to them, what hidden sorrow their brave 
companion had; for he feared to make known 
his unfortunate secret. 

The handsome Fred, however, had a confidant 
among’ his comrades, an old quartermaster, who 
had the reputation of being master of all magical 
operations. He possessed, rumour said, the lost 
secret of making himself invulnerable; he could 
summon ghosts, and had every day one sure 
shot. This experienced warrior pressed him 
with amiable importunity to make known to him 
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the secret sorrow by which he was oppressed ; 
and the much-tormented martyr of love, being 
tired and sick of life, could not help at last 
confessing, under the promise of secrecy. 

‘‘ Brother, is it nothing more?” said the exor- 
eiser, smiling, ‘‘ thou shalt soon be freed of that 
trouble. Follow me to my lodging.” 

They made many mysterious preparations, 
drew circles and characters upon the ground ; 
and, on the call of the master, there appeared in 
the dark room, which was only a little lighted 
by the dull glimmer of a magic lamp, the 
midnight-ghost, although it was but noon. The 
exorciser reproached her severely for the mischief 
she had been guilty of, and assigned a hollow 
water-willow in a lonely valley, as her future 
abode, with the order to depart immediately for 
her rural residence. 

The spirit disappeared; but at the same mo- 
ment a storm and whirlwind arose, so strong, 
that the town was all in commotion. It is, 
however, a custom in the above town, that. when- 
ever a storm arises, twelve citizens mount their 
horses, and ride. in solemn procession through 
the town, intonating a hymn of repentance, to 
charm away the wind. As soon as the twelve 
mounted and spurred apostles went out to silence 
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the hurricane, its howling voice became dumb, 
and the ghost was no more seen. 

The brave warrior had been aware that this 
devilish mummery was intended to ensnare his 
poor soul, and therefore he was very glad to be 
rid of that tormenting spirit. He had made 
another campaign under the dreaded Wallenstein 
in Pomerania, and during three subsequent 
campaigns he had had no news from the charming 
Kmily. He had, however behaved so well, that 
on their return to Bohemia he was in command of 
a regiment. He took his way through the Voigt- 
land, and when he saw the castle of Lauenstein 
at a distance, his heart began to beat quicker, 
from doubt and fear if his beloved had remained 
faithful to him. He announced himself as an old 
friend of the family, without making himself 
known, and the doors were thrown open to hin, 
according to the custom of hospitality. Alas! 
how was Emily frightened when the handsome 
Fred, whom she believed faithless, entered the 
room. Joy and anger besieged at the same time 
her soul; she could not make up her mind to 
bestow a friendly look upon him, although this 
compact with her pretty eyes required great 
self-command on her part. During three years 
and more she had diligently communed with 
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herself, to know if she was in duty bound to 
forget him or not, and through that very reason 
he had never for a moment escaped her thoughts. 
His image was always hovering around her, and, 
above all, the god of dreams seemed to be his 
special patron; for the innumerable dreams of 
the young lady during his absence invariably 
tended to defend and exculpate him. | 
The stately colonel, whose dignified position 
made the mother somewhat relent in her severe 
keeping, soon found occasion to try the apparent 
coldness of his beloved in a téte-a-téte. He re- 
vealed to her the horrid adventure of the elope- 
ment, and she confessed to him candidly the 
painful suspicion she had of his having broken 
the oath of fidelity. Both lovers agreed to 
extend the circle of the secret, and to take 
mamma into their confidence. 
_ The good lady was as much surprised at the 
disclosure of the state of affections of the sly 
puss Emily, as she was astounded at the com- 
munication of the facts relating to the elopement. 
She thought it but right that so hard a trial of 
loye should be rewarded. She, however, objected 
to “aman without a name.” . But when the young 
lady explained to her, that it was far preferable 
to marry a man without a name, than a name 
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without a man, she could find no argument 
against it. She therefore gave her motherly 
consent, there being no prince or count at hand ; 
and, besides, it was evident that the secret trea- 
ties of the contracting parties were all but 
agreed to. 

The handsome Fred embraced his bride; and 
the marriage was happily solemnized, without 
any further interference on the part of the 
spectral nun. 


NOTES. 


BY THE TRANSLATOR, 


F Note 1. 


Voigtland.] In Latin, Vuigtlandia, Voigtia, or Voit- 
landia, also called Terra Advocatorum. The name is 
said to be derived from an inscription in verse on the wall 
of the ancient castle of Voigtburg :— 


¢ Castra locans Drusus hic, Pretoria nomina monti 
« Fecit, posteritas servat et illa sibi.’’ 


If what the ancient poet wrote upon the wall be true, 
the Roman general, Drusus, must have built that castle 
of Voigtburg about the year 60 of the Christian era, 
and called it arcem pretoriam. As the words pretor 
and advocatus have the same meaning, the governors (or 
Voigts) were afterwards called advocatt; and this may 
account for the fact, that the whole country went after- 
wards by the name of Zerra advocatorum, in German 
Voigtland. 

The Voigtland is situated in Upper Saxony, and is 
bordered on the north by the principality of Altenburg 
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and the circle of the Erzgebirg, on the west by Thuringia 
and Franconia, and on the south by part of Upper Saxony. 
The principal rivers are the Eger, the Saale, and the 
Elster. The well-known mountain Fichtelberg is also in 
Voigtland. 


Note 2. 


Lauenstein.| Several castles and towns in Germany 
bear this name. There is the castle and town of Lauen- 
stein in the circle of the Erzgebirg in Saxony; a small 
town of that name in Lower Carinthia; a castle and small 
town in the kingdom of Hanover; besides the castle and 
village of Lauenstein in the Voigtland, on the little river 
of Lockwitz. It is situated close to the Thuringian fron- 
tier, and belongs vow to the house of Brandenburg. 


Notre 3. 


The Count of Orlamiinde was, according to history, in 
the year 1429, in possession of Lauenstein. 


Note 4. 


Cagliostro.| There is no doubt that the famous Count 
Cagliostro was a man of superior talent and abilities, and 
probably a natural son of some distinguished personage ; 
although, after his death, it was reported that he was the 
son of a man of low extraction in Palermo, a certain Joseph 
Balsamo. He died in the castle of St. Angelo in Rome, 
in the year 1794. Most of his biographers call. him an 
impostor, and give him the worst of characters. There 
are, however, very strong reasons to doubt the authenticity 
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of the reports against him, as they emanated from the 
court of Rome, which he would have taken good care not 
to offend, had he really been a low and common impostor. 
At any rate, the charges brought against him in the work 
published at Rome by the Apostolic Chamber bear the 
stamp of falsehood. That work is entitled “ A Compen- 
dium of the Life and Actions of Giuseppe Balsamo, 
otherwise called Count Cagliostro, extracted from the 
process carried on against him at Rome in the year 1/90.”’ 
In this work the Apostolic Chamber attributes the impu- 
nity which he enjoyed for so many years, and in so many 
countries, in spite of his crimes (crimes which were not 
proved at all) to the powerful influence of his relations ; 
accusing him, at the same time, with apostolic indifference 
to logic, of bemg low-born, and of belonging to the most 
abject rabble of Palermo. 
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